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Our Contributors 


In 1948 Marian Carroll sent to all the presidents of accredited liberal arts colleges and 
universities—in number, 778—a letter asking for information about the kinds of personnel 
workers in their institutions, the methods of coordination, and their suggestions for improv- 
ing the personnel work in higher education. More than two thirds of these presidents (523) 
supplied the information requested. It is this information that Miss Carroll is presenting 
in this issue of the JourNAL. 


This survey answers a number of questions about which vague or erroneous opinions 
have frequently been expressed. Some of these questions are: What kinds of personnel workers 
are being employed in colleges and universities? Which personnel worker is most widely 
employed in these institutions? How prevalent are the relatively new position of dean of 
students and the still newer position of junior dean? Is the dean of women disappearing? 
What combinacion of personnel workers are most frequently employed? What forms of 
coordination have developed? Which worker serves as the coordinator when a single person 
is head of the program? How frequently is the dean of women one of the two or more 
persons of equal authority who are responsible for coordination? How frequently does she 
serve on coordinating committees? What dissatisfaction do presidents express with their 
present personnel program? What changes are they planning to make? What improve- 
ments do they recommend? It is to questions of this kind that Miss Carroll’s report gives 
current factual answers. 


The next issue of the JourNnat will publish in detail Mrs. Louise Walcutt Spencer’s 
significant report on Trends in the Status and Functions of Deans of Women. To this survey 
members of NADW as well as other women deans in the country as a whole generously con- 
tributed facts and viewpoints. 


At the Atlantic City meeting, Dorothy Veon entertained the Secondary School Section 
with her snapshots of deans seen through others’ eyes. Readers of the Journat, who could 
not be present at the meeting, will enjoy her article on the same topic. 





Our new Secondary School Exchange Editor, Dorothea von Berg, Dean of Girls at Van- 
couver High School, Vancouver, Washington, is presenting in this issue the first fruits of her 
comprehensive canvass of high school deans to obtain concrete descriptions of their original and 
successful procedures, projects and programs. This exchange of best practice should be most 
stimulating and helpful. Send in your best ideas to Miss von Berg, who will weave them 
into a column that personnel workers in high school will eagerly look forward to each issue. 
Your participation will be greatly appreciated. We also wish to express our sincere apprecia- 
tion to Miss Velora Buscher who served as Secondary School Exchange editor for so many 
issues and contributed her original short articles for the column. 

















Overview of Personnel Workers in 
Colleges and Universities 


MARIAN CARROLL 


INTRODUCTION 


Student personnel work has been 
defined as “all activities undertaken 
by an educational institution aside 
from curricular instruction, in which 
the student’s personal development is 
the main consideration.”* Only in re- 
cent years has the personal develop- 
ment of students become a substanti- 
ated objective of higher education, 
even though it has concerned superior 
teachers since the time of Socrates. 
Several factors have brought about 
this change. First of all, perhaps, is 
the realization that training of the in- 
tellect alone does not necessarily pro- 
duce an educated person. A second 
factor is the heterogeneity of student 
bodies resulting from increased col- 
lege enrolments. The wide individ- 
ual differences among these students 
have created an awareness that ade- 
quate education for them must pro- 
vide for these differences.” The com- 
plexity of our modern, industrial so- 
ciety forces us to accept Plato’s belief 
that education must discover and de- 
velop individual aptitudes. A third 
factor is the crucial importance of hu- 
man relationships in family, commu- 
nity, and national life as well as in 
international affairs. Since the “know- 
how” of human relationships can be 

*William H. Cowley, “The Nature of Student Per- 
ee Work,” Educational Record 17:198-226; April 
*President’s Commission on Higher Education, 


Higher Education for American Democracy, Vol. I, 
p- 66. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1947. 


learned, the college has recognized 
social development as one of its legit- 
imate objectives. Society at present 
offers little in the way of stable, gen- 
erally accepted precepts for young 
people; in this area of personal de- 
velopment likewise the college has 
taken its share of responsibility. 

A plethora of problems confronts 
today’s college student. Some prob- 
lems, related to adolescent develop- 
ment and to the transition to a new 
environment, are more or less univer- 
sal among college students. Difficul- 
ties also arise in connection with 
health, finances, family relationships, 
physical handicaps, and other aspects 
of the student’s life. Preoccupation 
with personal problems may result in 
underachievement or failure in col- 
lege. An institution can provide help 
in two ways: by counseling or by util- 
izing the campus environment for 
therapeutic purposes.® 

A decade ago Brumbaugh asserted 
that “the steps already taken .. . in- 
dicate that in a few more years stu- 
dent personnel programs fully devel- 
oped and well-coordinated with the 
educational program of the institu- 
tion will be found in every respectable 
college and university.”* Current 


*Edward S. Bordin, “Counseling Points of View, 
Non-Directive and Otherwise,” in E. G. Williamson 
(editor), Trends in Student Personnel Work, p. 121. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1949. 

‘A. J. Brumbaugh, “Student Personnel Work,” 
North Central Association Quarterly 13:518-33; 
April 1939. 
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studies, including the present survey, 
show how student personnel work has 
fared during these years. 


Previous INVESTIGATIONS 


The best known of the earliest sur- 
veys in this field—those of Hopkins, 
Clothier, Townsend, and Cowley— 
have been reviewed elsewhere.* Later, 
in 1936, Gardner reported a study, 
conducted by the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
schools, of the student personnel pro- 
grams at fifty-seven institutions.° Its 
purpose was to determine the degree 
to which provisions for student per- 
sonnel work were associated with a 
rating of educational excellence in ma- 
jor institutions. During the last fif- 
teen years other surveys have been 
made. The most recent are the Co- 
operative Study in General Educa- 
tion, sponsored by the American 
Council on Education,’ and Paine’s® 
study of personnel practices in sixteen 
selected colleges and universities. 

At present a committee of the 
Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations, under the chairmanship 
of Thelma Mills, is preparing job 
analyses of the most important posi- 
tions in the broad field of personnel 
work. Also in preparation is an over- 
view of the field of educational ad- 


"Ruth Strang, Personal Development and Guidance 
in College and Secondary School, p. 13. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1934. 

*Donfred H. Gardner, Student Personnel Service. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936. 

"Paul J. Brouwer, Student Personnel Services in 
General Education. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1949. 

"Louise Tips Paine, A Survey of Current Personnel 
Practices in Selected Colleges and Universities as Re- 
lated to the Functions of the Office of the Dean of 
Women. Unpublished doctoral thesis, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York, September 1949. 451 p. 


ministration and student personnel 
work obtained from investigation of 
readily available secondary sources.° 


NEED For Present STUDY 


Each of the previous investigations 
has contributed to our understanding 
of the development of student per- 
sonnel work in institutions of higher 
learning. None, however, has ob- 
tained from a large percentage of col- 
leges and universities in the United 
States recent information about the 
kinds of positions and the coordina- 
tion of personnel services. 


The survey described in this report 
focused on four aspects of student 
personnel work in the colleges and 
universities of the entire United 
States: 


1. The kinds and numbers of workers em- 
ployed. 

2. Present practices in coordinating stu- 
dent personnel services. 


3. Present practices in coordinating serv- 
ices with student need. 


4. The ways in which college administra- 
tors plan to improve their programs. 


CoLLEGEs AND UNIversITiIEs WHICH 
SupPLiED Data 


In May 1948 a questionnaire was 
sent to the president of each of the 
778 colleges and universities within 
the United States. The list of institu- 
tions was taken from the Educational 
Directory for 1947-48.%° Five hun- 
dred twenty-one questionnaires were 


"Employment Opportunities in Educational Adminéis- 
tration and Student Personnel Work. Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. Report 
prepared by the Occupational Outlook Branch, 1950. 

Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, The Educational Directory, 1947-48, Part 3. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1947. 
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Taste | 


NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF RETURNS FROM INSTITUTIONS 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SIZE, CONTROL, STUDENT BODY, 
AND LOCATION 











Classification Number of Number of Percentage 
of Questionnaires Questionnaires of 
Institutions Sent Returned Returns 

Number of Students 

S.uee Of ME =... 82 66 80.4 

1,000-5,090 228 163 71.4 

mimes 1000 2... 468 294 62.8 
Control 

Denomination -__...........--_ 440 269 61.1 

J = 196 142 72.4 

EEL ALLO 142 112 78.8 
Student Body 

Coeducational 532 372 69.9 

eee eee 91 61 67.0 

er ees 155 90 58.0 
Location 

New England states 55 37 67.2 

ee 145 99 68.2 

North Central states —_..._. 291 200 68.7 

Southern states ....___.. 213 135 63.3 

Western states... 74 $2 70.2 

returned; the presidents of two large II 


institutions supplied the information 
with more detail in letters. Thus a 
total of 523, or 67 percent, of the in- 
stitutions reported. The check list on 
workers, however, was the only part 
of the questionnaire filled out by all 
of the 523 respondents. 

Table I shows the numbers and 
percentages of cooperating institutions 
in four classifications, based primarily 
on information in the Educational 
Directory.”° 

Factual information not given in 
previous surveys is needed to answer 
the question, “Who are now doing 
personnel work in colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States, and how 
is their work being coordinated?” It 
was to answer this question that the 
present survey was made. 


TITLEs OF PERSONNEL WorKERS 


To determine the numbers and 
kinds of workers, the writer asked 
each president to indicate on a check 
list the number of persons employed 
from full to half time and those de- 
voting less than half time in each of 
the student personnel positions at his 
institution. Unfortunately, because 
131, or approximately one fourth of 
the respondents placed check marks 
instead of figures in the spaces pro- 
vided for number of workers, it is im- 
possible to determine accurately the 
total number employed under the 
various titles. Many colleges and 
universities, especially those with 
large enrolments, reported two or 
more persons employed in the same 
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capacity. Smaller institutions, on the 
other hand, often reported having 
one person with two titles, as, for ex- 
ample, one worker serving as both 
vocational adviser and employment 
director. 


VARIETY AND COMBINATIONS 
or TITLEs 


One’s first impression from the 
data is of the extraordinary variety of 
titles under which individuals are do- 
ing personnel work in higher institu- 
tions. Furthermore, each institution 
appears to have developed a unique 
pattern of student personnel work. 
Brumbaugh explains this individuality 
as resulting from such factors as the 
philosophy of staff and administra- 
tion, needs of the student body, and 
budgetary limitations. 

However, the titles and combina- 
tions of titles reported by an institu- 
tion do not adequately describe its 
program. Wide variation undoubted- 
ly exists in the kinds and scope of 
functions connected with positions 
held by people with similar titles. 
Contrariwise, persons serving under 
different titles may be doing much 
the same work. Nevertheless, as 
Hilton has pointed out, positions 
designated by the same title general- 
ly involve “an underlying basic pat- 
tern of functions.” 

As one would expect, the larger 
institutions generally have the great- 
est variety of personnel positions. (See 
Table II.) The median number of dif- 
ferent positions in each size classifica- 
tion decreases with the enrolment. 

MM. Eunice Hilton, “Deans of Women and Head 
Residents—A Forward Look into Their Qualifica- 


tions,” Journal of the National Association of Deans 
of Women, 5:149-53; June 1942. 


The smaller institutions have a 
larger proportion of student person- 
nel positions requiring Jess than half 
the workers’ time than the large in- 
stitutions. (See Table II.) However, 
institutions of approximately equal 
size show wide variation in the num- 
ber of less-than-half-time positions. 
For example, one small college re- 
ported twenty different part-time per- 
sonnel positions, while eight others of 
about the same size reported none. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PosITIONS 


Several titles were commonly re- 
ported for persons with responsibility 
for administering and coordinating 
student personnel programs. These 
persons may also serve as general 
practitioners in such areas as counsel- 
ing, housing, and student activities. 
Eight of these titles were included in 
the check list; several respondents 
substituted titles for those given to 
show that persons holding equivalent 
positions at their institutions had dif- 
ferent designations. Tables III, IV, 
V, VI, and VII show the titles re- 
ported two or more times; lists fol- 
lowing each table gives titles reported 
only once. 

Dean of Women.—The adminis- 
trative position most frequently re- 
ported by presidents of the cooperat- 
ing coeducational and women’s insti- 
tutions was dean of women. Three 
hundred and twenty-nine, or 63 per- 
cent of all the institutions studied, re- 
ported this position. Of this total, 
291 serve half time or more, and 38 
for less than half time.” Persons giv- 


%A current study by Louise Spencer, to be pub- 
lished in the next issue of this Journal, shows the 
extent to which the traditional functions of this 
pioneer student personnel worker have been shifted 
to other officers. 
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TABLE ll 


NUMBER OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF STUDENT PERSONNEL POSITIONS 
IN 523 INSTITUTIONS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SIZE* 

















Number of Enrolment 
Different 10,000 
Personnel and 5,000- 2,500- 1,000- 500- Under 
Positions Over 10,000 5,000 2,500 1,000 500 Total 
28 i paps ee ee ie seh ae os Sax 
27 eae aes pies var? 
26 ‘ eB 
25 1 : 1 
24 : . z : si Ee 
23 Pe 
as os dali tas 
21 Ss aes = , = 
20 e .. ,.. — : I a Ff 
19 1. a .. Bc ; : # : 4 1 
18 : a 1 1 7 4 3 
17 3 2 bs : 2 S$ z 
16 - 1 : # 1 4 4 
15 1 oF af a 1 ae 7 § 
14 1 1 1 / ' 2 6 , F 5 9 
13 3 Ds a i g 3 6 9 13 
12 4 Zz1 3 f 2 @ . 6 . § 12 14 
11 4 3 2 4 4 3 a ie B 3 19 22 
10 4 2 4 : a 5 4 & F 2 € 16 25 
9 1 ae 4 1 10 8 4 13 3 10 24 34 
8 5 42 6 2 12 8 ; 6 Iz 33 38 
7 ] 5 4 8 1 6 9 9 12 ' zs 29 40 
6 3 a3 6 6 14 11 3 I7 6 55 41 55 
5 1 2 4 1 8 16 15 22 i6 12 18 53 62 
4 Z = $1 15 16 25 14 Za if 67 55 
3 3 1 4 Z| 10 1] 25 15 30 10 67 51 
2 1 Z 7 & 9 18 3 25 14 51 36 
1 1 i? 3 9 . 2 es 3 18 5 35 24 
0 a 1 4 Ef > s 7 6 21 8 33 29 
Number of 
Institutions 24 42 50 113 145 149 523 


*First column—Roman type, employed half time or more. 


Second column—Italics, less than half time. 





ing at least half time to the functions 
of this position are more common in 
coeducational than in women’s institu- 
tions, and were more frequently re- 
ported by public than by denomina- 
tional or private schools. 

Several institutions indicated that 
the equivalent of a dean of women 


— ~ a a 





worked under some such title as “as- 
sociate director of student affairs,” 
“assistant director of student person- 
nel,” or “counselor of women.” Of 
forty-six women’s colleges that re- 
ported workers known as “deans of 
students,” twenty-eight did not in- 
clude deans of women in their lists; 
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Taste III 


NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS REPORTING TITLES COMMONLY USED FOR 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND COORDINATING OFFICERS 


(523 Institutions) 
(Reported as serving from half to full time in this capacity) 














Enrolment 
10,000 $,000-  2,500- 1 000- $00. Under 
and over 10,000 —5,000 2,500 1,000 $00 
Title of Position (N=24) (N=42) (N=S0) (N=113) (N=145) (N=149) (n= 523) 
Dean of Women ~____ vies 17 29 27 69 85 64 291 
Dean of Students ______. 12 16 22 47 64 61 222 
Dean of Men ——....____. 13 22 25 55 59 28 202 
Director of Personnel Work 4 12 12 28 34 25 115 
Assistant Dean of Women. 13 18 5 18 16 15 85 
Assistant Dean of Students_ 7 12 13 14 11 9 66 
Assitant Dean of Men..—_—S:— ‘11 17 7 8 3 0 46 
, ge 4 6 3 J 1 1 15 
Dean of the College - 1 4 3 4 12 
Dean of Freshmen si 1 3 1 1 6 
Dean of Faculty —.._ 1 - 3 i ws 5 
Director of Student Affairs 1 3 zs ss a & 
Dean = = 3 - ‘ 3 
Vice-President e - ” 3 i” és 3 
Dean of the University ___ - 1 - a 1 - 2 
(Reported as serving for less than half time in this capacity) 
Dean of Women ___.____ ee a “ 9 14 15 38 
Dean of Students _..._.__. 1 4 6 12 ai 44 
Dem of Mea os 2 1 11 26 22 62 
Director of Personnel Work 1 2 5 7 18 18 51 
Assistant Dean of Women_ ” = 1 5 5 13 24 
Assistant Dean of Students ie 4 4 4 x 2 22 
Assistant Dean of Men___ - 2 - 4 9 8 23 
an “ 1 1 1 1 + 
Dean of the College staat - si 1 1 2 4 





Additional Titles (reported only once) 


Academic Dean 

Assistant Dean of the College 

Assistant Dean of Personnel 

Assistant Director of Student Affairs 
Assistant to the President 

Associate Dean of Students 

Associate Director of Student Personnel 
Chairman of Counseling Services 

Class Deans 

Coordinator of Student Affairs 

Dean of Administration 

Dean of Admissions and Student Personnel 
Dean of Educational Administration 
Dean of Freshmen and Sophomores 
Dean of Instruction 


Dean of Student Affairs 

Dean of Student Personnel 

Dean of Student Personnel Services 
Director of Admissions and Counseling 
Director of Clinics 

Director of Educational Guidance 
Director of Guidance 

Director of Lower College Center 
Director of Personnel 

Director of Student Personnel Office 
Director of Student Life 

Director of Student Personnel Services 
Director of Students 

Director of the Guidance and Testing Program 
Master of the College 








om 


-~ het ee sor 


~ 
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only one indicated that the dean of 
students was the equivalent of a dean 
of women. This information raises 
interesting questions, such as (1) 
Does the substitution of the title 
“counselor of women” for that of 
“dean of women” indicate decreased 
or changed responsibilities, or do these 
titles actually represent equivalent 
positions? (2) Why have several 
women’s institutions preferred the 
title “dean of students” to that of 
“dean of women”? (3) In institutions 
having both a dean of students and a 
dean of women, to what extent are the 
functions of the dean of women (a) 
more limited, (b) more specialized, 
or (c) more general? 

Dean of Students.—Literature in 
the field indicates that this title is a 
relatively new one; information re- 
ceived from cooperating institutions 
shows that it has grown rapidly in 
popularity. Approximately half (51 
percent) of the institutions reported 
having a dean of students. Two hun- 
dred twenty-two, or 42 percent, of 
the colleges and universities reported 
a person known as the dean of stu- 
dents, who gives the major portion 
of his time to this work. Forty-four 
institutions reported deans of students 
who give less than half time to func- 
tions connected with this title. 

Dean of Men.—This title seems 
to be about as prevalent as that of 
dean of students. It was reported by 
a total of 264, or 51 percent, of the 
institutions surveyed. A relatively 
large portion were devoting less than 
half time to the dean of men’s work 
per se. Persons with this title also ap- 
pear to be most common in the largest 
institutions. Several respondents indi- 


cated that they have substituted an- 
other title for “dean of men.” Six 
said that their deans of men were 
known as “counselors of men;” an- 
other college used the title “coun- 
selor, men’s activities.” Some of the 
institutions substituted “dean of stu- 
dent affairs” or “dean of students” for 
“dean of men” in the check list. 
Others reported that the dean of men 
had a second title such as “dean of 
students,” “dean of student affairs,” 
or “director of student personnel.” 
Further evidence of the variety of 
titles used in place of “dean of men” 
was reported recently by Saddle- 
mire,’® who found sixty-one different 
titles for 323 persons who seemed to 
be performing the functions of dean 
of men. 

A number of institutions employ 
both a dean of men and a dean of 
students. Of the 222 institutions em- 
ploying deans of students on at least 
half time basis, eighty-one also re- 
ported deans of men serving from half 
to full time. There were marked dif- 
ferences in this respect between the 
larger and the smaller institutions. 
Of those with 5,000 or more students, 
30 percent reported both workers, 
while in colleges and universities with 
enrolments of 1,000 or less, only 1 
percent checked both titles. These 
data suggest that the dean of students 
in smaller institutions may often be 
the former dean of men who has been 
given the responsibility for adminis- 
tering and coordinating the total per- 
sonnel program. 

Gerald Leslie Saddlemire, A Current View of 
Men Personnel Administrators in Colleges and Uni- 
versities. Unpublished Ed. D. project report, Teachers 


College, Columbia University, New York, August 
1947. 
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TABLE IV 


NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS REPORTING TITLES COMMONLY USED 
FOR STUDENT COUNSELORS OR ADVISERS 


(423 Institutions) 














Enrolment 
10,000 $,000-  2,500- 1,000- $00- Under 
and over 10,000 5,000 2,500 1,000 500 Total 
Title of Position (N=24) (N=42) (N=50) (N=113) (N=145) (N=149) (N=523) 
(Reported as serving from half to full time in this capacity) 
Religious Counselor... 11 18 15 49 40 32 165 
Vocational Counselor... 11 19 18 24 11 8 91 
General Counselor —— 8 11 5 9 12 11 56 
Psychological Counselor. 11 9 5 10 3 1 39 
Freshman Counselor _ 2 4 8 14 10 10 48 
Sophomore Counselor —_.. 1 a 3 3 5 4 16 
Junior Counselor ______ 1 - 3 3 5 4 16 
Senior Counselor ....__ = 1 1 2 3 5 4 16 
Graduate Students as 
ee 5 3 - 1 1 ides 10 
Counselor for Men ._._..__ 1 1 3 2 1 8 
Counselor for Women 1 1 3 2 1 o 8 
Faculty Adviser 4 4 7 11 5 7 38 
Veterans’ Adviser —.... ‘- 2 1 = 1 2 ai 6 
Adviser to Foreign Students 1 2 = = a ai a 
(Reported as serving for less than half time in this capacity) 
Religious Counselor ____ _ 5 15 9 21 68 182 
Vocational Counselor _.___. 3 9 10 19 36 28 105 
General Counselor __........ 1 3 5 6 10 4 29 
Psychological Counselor -_.. 3 13 10 13 24 11 74 
Freshman Counselor -...__ 3 7 7 25 45 48 135 
Sophomore Counselor __.. 1 8 6 19 36 41 111 
Junior Counselor 2 9 5 15 33 41 105 
Senior Counselor 2 8 5 16 33 40 104 
Graduate Students as 
Counselors __.....- int 6 8 4 6 7 2 33 
Counselor for Men _..___ os 1 - 1 ahs whe 2 
Counselor for Women -___.. - 1 ” 1 = ii 2 
Faculty Adviser 0.000 19 25 31 81 110 84 350 
Adviser to Foreign Students a 1 - I = ig 2 
Undergraduate Dormitory 
Counselors _........ y = ad _ és 2 





Additional Titles (for workers serving at least half time) 


Academic Fraternity Counselor 


Admissions Counselor 
Adviser of Men 
Adviser of Women 


Adviser on Student Loans and Scholarships 


City Men’s Counselor 
City Women’s Counselor 
College Counselor 
Counselor for Fraternities 


Counselor for Student Activities 
Counselor for Women’s Affairs 


Women 
Entrance Counselor 
Faculty Chairman of Counseling 
Fraternity Adviser 
General Educational Counselor 


Head Counselor for Women’s Residence Halls 
Intake Interviewer for Emotional and Psy- 


chological Disturbances 
Personnel Counselor 
Residence Counselor 


Educational and Vocational Counselor for 








@ oO A f,3 
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Counselor, Men’s Activities 
Counselor, Women’s Activities 
Director of Counseling for Men 
Director of Counseling Bureau 
Director of the Counseling Service 


Residence Fellows 

Social Adviser in Women’s Residence Hall 
Student Dormitory Counselor 
Under-graduate Residence Counselor 


(for workers serving less than half time) 


Director of Individual Counseling 
Dormitory Counselor 
Faculty House Fellows 


Junior Counselor 


Marriage Counselor 
Student Organizations Counselor 
Teacher Training Adviser 





Director of Student Personnel 
Work.—One hundred sixty-six, or 
32 percent, of the colleges and uni- 
versities reported this position. In 
approximately two thirds of these in- 
stitutions, performing the functions of 
this office required the major part of 
the worker’s time. In several insti- 
tutions the worker in this position 
also carries a second title such as dean 
of students, dean of women, or dean 
of men. Titles substituted on the 
questionnaire for “director of person- 
nel work” include “director of gui- 
dance,” “director of students,” and 
“director of the guidance and test- 
ing program.” 

A director of personnel work em- 
ployed for at least half time is less 
common in women’s institutions than 
in co-educational and men’s colleges, 
and was reported by a smaller per- 
centage of private colleges than of 
public or church-controlled institu- 
tions. 

Junior Dean.—This is another 
comparatively new title in student 
personnel literature. Nineteen insti- 
tutions indicated that persons known 
as “junior deans” were employed in 
their personnel programs. Of the 
fifteen institutions that reported these 
workers in positions requiring the ma- 
jor part of their time, ten have 


enrolments of 5,000 or more. As 
many as five persons with this title 
were reported by each of two large 
universities. 

Dean of Freshmen.—Only six in- 
stitutions included this title in their 
lists of workers. Perhaps this indi- 
cates an emphasis on the continuity 
of guidance through the four years of 
college. 

Titles of Academic Deans.—Sixteen 
institutions substituted “dean of the 
college” for a title in the check list; 
five reported “deans of faculty,” 
three listed just “deans;” and two 
universities reported “deans of the 
university” giving at least half 
their time to student personnel work. 
A study of the functions performed by 
the so-called academic deans would 
show to what extent these officers 
serve as administrators, coordinators, 
and general practitioners in student 
personnel work. 


Various CouNnsELING PosiITIONns 


Ten titles on the check list imply 
major responsibilities in student coun- 
seling. Respondents added several 
others. Table IV shows all such titles 
which were reported by at least two 
institutions. A list following the 
table gives others mentioned only 
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once. Students, of course, are coun- 
seled by persons other than those who 
work under these titles. For example, 
the various deans, physicians, residence 
heads, and psychologists undoubtedly 
do considerable work with individual 
students in interview situations. Only 
the titles, however, that specifically 
describe the worker as a “counselor” 
or an “adviser” are considered here. 

Religious Counselor —Of the vari- 
ous counselors included in the check 
list, by far the largest number of in- 
stitutions—347, or two thirds—re- 
ported the religious counselor. Re- 
ligious counseling is one of the two 
major parts of the college religious 
program: (1) organizations and activ- 
ities affiliated with and sponsored by 
religious groups, and (2) individual 
religious counseling, which is con- 
cerned with adustments involving 
“the relations of an individual to 
traditions, practices and institutions 
which in his mind or in his culture 
bear the title ‘religious.? ”** The pur- 
pose, as in other areas of counseling, 
is to help the student work out his 
own best adjustment. 

One hundred sixty-five institutions, 
or 32 percent, reported one or more 
religious counselors serving from half 
to full time. Several colleges and 
universities listed three; one reported 
six. In the institutions reporting that 
they had the position of religious 
counselor, the largest percentages 
were found in the institutions for men 
and those with the largest enrol- 


“Thornton W. Merriam, ef al., Religious Coun- 
seling of College Students, p. 3. American Council 
on Education Studies, Series VI, Vol. VII, No. 4. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1943. 


ments. Church-affiliated institutions 
ranked only slightly higher than those 
under other private or public control. 
One hundred eighty-two, or 35 per- 
cent, of the institutions reported hav- 
ing religious counselors who spend 
less than half time on student per- 
sonnel functions. Colleges and uni- 
versities with enrolments from 500 
to 1,000 and the church-affiliated 
group ranked highest with 27 percent 
and 43 percent, respectively. An ur- 
ban college of approximately 8,000 
students has “advisers representing 
six faiths available to the student 
body. Those of the Protestant, Cath- 
olic, and Jewish faiths serve at least 
half their time on religious advise- 
ment and social activities.” Several re- 
spondents stated that local churches 
provided religious counselors. At one 
college the Y.M.C.A. director is re- 
sponsible for religious advisement. 


V ocational Counselor.—Of the 196, 
or 37 percent, of the institutions that 
reported personnel with this title, al- 
most half indicated that they served 
for at least half time. Colleges and 
universities within the same size clas- 
sifications showed wide variation in 
the number of persons reported to be 
employed in this capacity. For exam- 
ple, in institutions with over 10,000 
students, the number of vocational 
counselors employed ranged from one 
engaged for half time or more, to 
nine, of whom five give at least half 
time. Twenty-five institutions of the 
smallest size group (under 500 stu- 
dents) each reported employing one 
vocational counselor for less than half 
time, while another of similar size 
listed two persons serving for at least 
half time in this capacity. The fact that 
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327, or 63 percent, of the cooperating 
institutions did not include vocational 
counselors in their lists suggests that 
this service either is not provided at 
many institutions or is offered by per- 
sons with other titles. 

General Counselor.—Only eighty- 
five institutions, or 16 percent, re- 
ported employing “general counsel- 
ors”; in fifty-six colleges and univer- 
sities this work required at least half 
the worker’s time. This title was most 
common in the institutions with en- 
rolments over 5,000. The duties of 
the general counselor probably vary 
according to other staff provisions for 
counseling. 

Psychological Couns elor.—Al- 
though a total of 113, or 22 percent, 
of the institutions checked this title, 
at only 39 did this position require 
half or more of the workers’ time. 
Like the “general counselor,” the psy- 
chological counselor was more com- 
mon at institutions having 5,000 or 
more students. 

Class Counselors—The check list 
included the titles of the four class 
counselors. These titles seem to in- 
volve different functions at the va- 
rious institutions. For example, some 
respondents drew lines to show that 
the class counselors were equivalent 
to faculty advisers; others indicated 
that they were class advisers who pro- 
vided group guidance. Replies from 
other institutions suggested that the 
class counselors are persons who sup- 
plement the work of faculty advisers 
when more complex levels of coun- 
seling, other than academic problems, 
are required. In such instances the 
number of class counselors usually did 
not exceed four. 


Freshman counselors were the most 
common. The great majority of class 
counselors devoted a small proportion 
of their time to the duties of this posi- 
tion. In other respects, however, 
there was wide variation among the 
institutions. One large university for 
men reported as many as 150 persons 
giving less than half time as freshman 
counselors; no counselors for the oth- 
er classes were listed. Another large 
university listed from thirty to thirty- 
five class counselors who worked with 
students of all classes. 

A small number of institutions (8 
percent) reported graduate students 
as counselors. Two institutions stated 
that undergraduate students served as 
counselors in dormitories. 

Faculty Adviser —This was the only 
position in which the great majority 
of institutions indicate that less than 
half time was devoted to the duties 
involved. Bergstresser has pointed 
out that the term “faculty . ad- 
viser” and “faculty counselor” are 
used interchangeably in many col- 
leges..* The frequency with which 
college administrators mentioned se- 
lection and training of faculty people 
for posts as advisers suggests that 
many of them conceive of faculty par- 
ticipation as something more than 
program planning and registration. 

Several respondents gave further 
information on their faculty advisory 
systems. A few large institutions 
stated that their advisers function only 
at the beginning of semesters. These 
advisers obviously are the kind whose 
function consists largely of assisting 
with registration procedures. In other 

*John L. Bergstresser, “Issues in Faculty Coun- 


seling,” in Trends in Student Personnel Work, op. 
cit., p. 314. 
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institutions faculty advisers are pro- 
vided for freshmen only. One small 
coeducational college reported that 
faculty advisers were assigned to un- 
dergraduate men only; in three other 
institutions of small size, only depart- 
ment heads serve as faculty advisers. 
Several questionnaires indicated that 
all teaching staff members serve in 
this capacity. One small coeduca- 
tional university indicated that thirty 
students supplement the work of fac- 
ulty advisers. A number of colleges 
and universities reported that a staff 
member acted in an advisory capacity 
for each of the classes. 

Evidence of dissatisfaction with the 
work of faculty advisers was shown by 
the following comment after “faculty 
advisers” in the check list: “Only 48 
are working—62 have assignments.” 
Many respondents indicated in Item 
3 of the questionnaire that their fac- 
ulty advisement system would be 
modified. 

Other Titles of “Advisers.”— 
Among the titles added to the check 
list were those of “veterans? adviser,” 
and “adviser to foreign students.” 
Some other institutions may have such 
workers but may not have added them 
to the list. 


HEALTH WorKERS 


Physicians and nurses were reported 
by at least 70 per cent of the institu- 
tions either on a part-time or full-time 
basis. Some of the colleges not report- 
ing these workers indicated that phys- 
iclans were connected with student 
health programs organized separately 
from the student personnel program. 
A few small institutions stated that 


students were cared for by a commu- 
nity physician who was on call. Of 
more direct interest to personnel 
workers is the number of psychiatrists 
and psychologists employed on col- 
lege campuses. 

Psychiatrist. — Eighty-three  re- 
spondents, or 16 percent, indicated 
that psychiatric service was available; 
in thirty-one cases the psychiatrist 
gave at least half their time to student 
personnel work. A state university 
listed seven psychiatrists for more 
than half time; another reported two 
for at least half time and seven for 
less than half time. Psychiatric ser- 
vices for their students was most com- 
monly made available by the large in- 
stitutions. The few small colleges and 
universities providing such services 
usually indicated that a psychiatrist in 
the community was available for re- 
ferrals. 

Psychologist—The prevalence of 
this position in colleges and univer- 
sities varies almost directly with en- 
rolments. The services of a psychol- 
ogist was reported by 58 percent of 
the largest colleges and universities 
and by 17 percent of the smallest size 
group. Of the 155 institutions hav- 
ing a psychologist, slightly over one 
third reported that the functions con- 
nected with this position took at least 
half time. 

Besides the titles in the categories 
of administration, counseling, and 
health, the check list contained others 
associated with the special functions 
of (1) student housing, (2) student 
activities and social life, and (3) place- 
ment, part-time employment, and 
financial assistance. 
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TaBLe V 


NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS REPORTING TITLES USED FOR HOUSING 
OFFICERS 


(523 Institutions) 





Enrolment 





10,000 
and over 


5,000- 
10,000 
Title of Position 


2,500- 1,000- 500- 


5,000 2,50 


Under 
500 To’ 


500 1,000 tal 
(N=24) (N=42) (N=50) (N=113) (N=145) (N=149) (N=523) 





(Reported as serving half time or more in this capacity) 


Head of Residence. - 2 17 10 32 34 20 125 
Director of Residence. 19 16 12 22 26 14 109 
(Reported as serving for less than half time in this capacity) 

Head of Residence... 1 4 5 12 26 20 68 
Director of Residence____- 2 3 4 21 16 10 56 





Additional Titles 


Assistant in Housing for Men 

Chairman of Student Housing 

Director of Dormitories 

Director of Dormitory Life 

Director of Housing 

Dormitory Director 

Dormitory Supervisor 

Manager of the Off-Campus Housing Bureau 


Matron of the Dormitory 

Residence Hall Supervisor 

Supervisor of Housekeeping 

House Director (reported for less than half 
time) 

House Master 

House Mother 

Manager of Veterans’ Housing Project 


Student Dormitory Proctors 





Housinc Positions 


It is logical to think of the head of 
residence as the person in charge of a 
housing unit, and the director of resi- 
dence as the worker in charge of the 
institution’s housing program, on 
whose staff the heads of residence 
serve. However, information given 
on the questionnaires indicates that 
the two titles are used interchange- 
ably; for example, one large univer- 
sity reported nine directors and one 
head of residence; another listed fif- 
teen directors and two heads. 

Head of Residence.—A total of 
177 institutions (34 percent) reported 
the position of head of residence. Of 
this number sixteen indicated that 


they employed some persons in this 
capacity for more than half time, and 
other persons for smaller portions of 
time. In most of the institutions, how- 
ever, the position was listed as re- 
quiring at least half of the worker’s 
time. The head of residence was more 
common in large, coeducational, pub- 
lic institutions. Some of the men’s in- 
stitutions indicated that such workers 
were known as “house-masters”; 
other colleges substituted the terms 
“house-mothers,” “dormitory direc- 
tors,” or “dormitory counselors” on 
their questionnaires. 

Director of Residence—Two thirds 
of the 165 colleges and universities 
that reported directors of residence 
employed them for at least half time 
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Taste VI } 
NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS REPORTING TITLES WHICH IMPLY f 
FUNCTIONS RELATED TO STUDENT ACTIVITIES AND SOCIAL LIFE ] 
(523 Institutions) i 
Enrolment I 
10,000 000-2, $00- 1,000- $00- Under t 
and over 10,000 —_ 5,000 2,500 1,000 $00 Total i 
Title of Position (N=24) (N=42) (N=S0) (N=113) (N=145) (N=149) (N=$23) 
\ 
(Reported as serving half time or more in this capacity) t 
Director of Student 
Activities tim 13 11 16 16 4 68 ’ 
Director of Social Life. 9 8 4 9 10 7 47 I 
Director of Student Union 15 21 16 16 12 3 83 I 
Assistant Director of 
Student Union — » 11 1 4 3 o- 30 I 
Sponsor of Student Activities 3 5 4 4 2 18 
Coordinator of Student t 
SEE sddcsetnatiimtnenns o 2 * ™ - 1 3 ¢ 
(Reported as serving for less than half time in this capacity) 
Director of Student V 
ee 1 3 8 17 26 28 83 r 
Director of Social Life. " 3 10 13 23 25 74 € 
Director of Student Union 2 3 4 11 11 9 40 ; 
Assistant Director of Student 
ees _ 1 3 2 5 2 5 18 F 
Sponsor of Student Activities 18 15 14 37 70 58 212 Cc 
1] 
Additional Titles (for workers serving for at least half time) c 
Dean of Student Activities Director of Social Recreation 1 
Director of Recreation Faculty Moderators of Extra-Class Activities , 
Director of Student Activities and Student Graduate Manager (worker with student 
Life council on finances) a 
Director of Student Life Student Director of Student Union Pp 
Hostess in Residence Halls Supervisor of Student Organization Funds a 
Physical Education Director Y.M.C.A. Secretary 
Social Director of Residence Hall Y.W.C.A. Secretary d 
(for workers serving less than half time) 1 
Graduate Manager of Athletics Head of Physical Education Department te 
Supervsior of Inter-Collegiate Athletics d 
° . Si 
(see Table V). More than three employed, one to supervise men’s liv- je 
fourths (79 percent) of the largest ing arrangements and the other to | 
institutions and 40 percent of those oversee women’s housing. P 
which are publicly supported, checked , 
this title. The percentages of men’s Positions RELATED TO STUDENT 7 
colleges and of denominational insti- Activitigs AND Soctat LiFe - 
tutions reporting this position were A well-balanced program of social, 
considerably smaller. Some institu- cultural, and recreational activities p 


tions indicated that two directors were 


improves the tone and vitality of the 
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whole campus. The check list included 
five titles of workers whose functions 
lie in this area of student personnel 
work. There are, of course, other 
persons who play important roles in 
the extraclass life of students. Phys- 
ical education instructors and super- 
visors of housing make valuable con- 
tributions in meeting social and rec- 
reational needs. Table VI shows the 
number of institutions reporting six 
positions in the group work aspect of 
personnel work. 

Director of Student Activities —A 
total of 151, or 29 percent of the in- 
stitutions, reported having workers 
with this title. (See Table VI.) In the 
majority of institutions persons were 
employed in this capacity for less than 
half time. Persons with this title ap- 
pear to be most common in the larger 
colleges and universities and in men’s 
institutions. A somewhat smaller per- 
centage of privately controlled col- 
leges and universities (21 percent), 
as contrasted with denominational 
and women’s institutions (30 and 31 
percent respectively), reported having 
a director of student activities. 

Director of Social Life-——One hun- 
dred twenty-one universities and col- 
leges, or 23 percent, reported direc- 
tors of social life. This title, too, was 
checked by a larger proportion of in- 
stitutions having enrolments of 2,500 
or above. 

Director of Student Union.—Of 
the five titles related to student activ- 
ities and social life, director of student 
union is most frequently a position 
that requires the major part of the 
worker’s time. A total of 120, or 23 
percent, of the institutions stated that 


they employ persons with this title. 

Sponsor of Student Activities —Of 
the 523 institutions, 230, or 45 per- 
cent, listed sponsors of student activ- 
ities as personnel workers. One re- 
spondent emphasized the fact that or- 
ganizations at his college selected 
their own advisers, rather than having 
those assigned by the administration. 


Positions INVOLVING PLACEMENT, 
ParT-TIME EMPLOYMENT, OR 
FinanciAt AID 


The three other titles in the check 
list were placement director, o fficer-in- 
charge of financial aid, and director of 
part-time employment. Many insti- 
tutions indicated that one person 
served under two of these titles; the 
last two were frequently combined. 

Placement Director—Three hun- 
dred sixty-nine, or 71 percent, of the 
institutions reported a placement di- 
rector. Of these, 147 served at least 
half time in this capacity. (See Table 
VII.) As in many other positions, the 
percentage of institutions having 
placement directors employed for at 
least half time varied greatly with en- 
rolment: 83 percent of the groups 
of largest and 8 percent of the groups 
of smallest enrolment reported the 
services of a placement director. 

Respondents at some of the large 
universities stated that each col- 
lege had its own placement office; 
there was no centralization of this 
function. The prevalence of place- 
ment directors in 71 percent of the in- 
stitutions indicates that the position is 
one of the most common in the stu- 
dent personnel field. 
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Taste VII 


NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS REPORTING TITLES ASSOCIATED WITH 
PLACEMENT, PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT, AND FINANCIAL AID 


(523 Institutions) 





Enrolment 





10,000 
and over 


$,000- 
10,000 
Title of Position 


2,500- 1,000- $00- 


5,000 2,500 1,00 


Under 


0 $00 Total 
(N=24) (N=42) (N=50) (N=113) (N=145) (N=149) (N=523) 





(Reported as serving half time or more in this capacity) 


Placement Director _.... 20 27 26 46 16 12 147 
Officer-in-Charge of 

Financial Aid — 9 11 8 8 + 5 45 
Director of Part-time 

Employment ........... 16 18 9 14 6 6 69 

(Reported as serving for less than half time in this capacity) 

Placement Director —....._. re yr 11 12 40 84 73 222 
Officer-in-Charge of 

Financial Aid -_.-...__. 10 18 12 44 66 56 206 
Director of Part-time 

Employment -.......... 3 12 11 39 60 54 179 





Additional Titles 


Adviser on Student Loans and Scholarships 
Directors of Occupational Opportunities 
Services 


Director of Vocational Opportunities 
Industrial Coordinator 
Vocational Appraiser 





Several institutions indicated that 
placement services were provided un- 
der the direction of persons with gen- 
eral administrative titles. Placement 
directors in many institutions served 
also as vocational counselors or as di- 
rectors of the part-time employment 
office. 

O fficer-in-Charge of Financial Aid. 
—Of the 251 institutions that report- 
ed persons with this designation, all 
but forty-five specified that this posi- 
tion was held by persons who give 
less than half time to the work. More 
than half the universities and colleges 
omitted this title from their lists; a 
few of the small colleges indicated 
that the president or dean admin- 


istered financial assistance. Several re- 
spondents stated that this service was 
handled by a committee, or by a per- 
sonnel worker assisted by a commit- 
tee. In several institutions the officer- 
in-charge of financial aid served also 
as director of part-time employment. 
This is a logical combination, since 
scholarships, loans, and student em- 
ployment are the three main types of 
aid available in most colleges. 

The officer who handles financial 
aid might also be called “the financial 
counselor.” Although he needs some 
of the banker’s business acumen, he 
is primarily a student personnel work- 
er. The problem of financial aid to 
students is an increasingly vital one 
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today in most colleges, since more and 
more students are being drawn from 
the lower income groups. 

Director of Part-time Employ- 
ment.—A total of 248, or 47 percent, 
of the cooperating institutions report- 
ed an officer in charge of part-time 
employment. Approximately one 
third of these were employed for 
more than half time. The 248 schools 
include 49, or 74 percent, of the col- 
leges and universities with enrol- 
ments of 5,000 or more, and 126, or 
43 percent, of the institutions with 
1,000 or fewer students. Coeduca- 
tional and men’s institutions reported 
this position more frequently than 
women’s institutions. 

Many institutions indicated that 
the director of part-time employment 
functioned under a second title; this 
was usually “officer in charge of finan- 
cial aid,” “placement director,” or 
“vocational counselor.” Several re- 
spondents said that the dean of stu- 
dents, dean of the college or dean of 
women directed their part-time em- 
ployment offices. 


OrHer Tir tes REPORTED 


To the list of thirty-two titles in 
the questionnaire, respondents added 
132 titles; all but nineteen of these 
were reported as giving most of their 
time to the functions associated with 
the title. Most of these titles were 
reported by only one or two institu- 
tions; other colleges may have work- 
ers with these titles, but did not re- 
port them. 

Titles for Persons Who Work with 
Veterans.—Six titles added to the 
list indicate services for veterans, but 
do not indicate the specific functions 


involved. Each was reported by only 
one institution: 
Coordinator of Veterans’ Affairs 
Director of Veterans 
Director of Veterans’ Services 
Supervisor of Veterans’ Relations 
Veterans’ Appraiser 
Veterans’ Representative 


Titles Which Imply Functions in 
Other Specialized Personnel Services. 
—The testing bureau offers one kind 
of specialized service in student per- 
sonnel work. Some institutions pro- 
vide assistance for students who have 
difficulties in reading, speech, or study 
techniques. Grooming and appear- 
ance constitute another area in which 
students are given help. The follow- 
ing titles indicate functions in diag- 
nosis and/or remedial work with stu- 
dents: 


Psychometrist 

Remedial Reading Specialist 

Speech Clinician 

Director of Clinics 

Director of Testing 

Director of the Psychological Center 
Director of the Study Laboratory 


Other Titles—The following list 
includes the remainder of the titles 
added to the check list. The student 
personnel functions connected with 
some are fairly evident; others are not 
self-explanatory. 


Registrar 

Admissions Officer 

Dean of Admissions 

Director of Admissions 

Director of the Lower College Center 
Director of Non-Residents 

Master of the College 

Public Relations Director 

Commandant of Cadets 

Warden 

Prefect 

Student Proctor 

Director of Student Cooperative Buying Service 
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SUMMARY 


Information from 523 colleges and 
universities in the United States 
shows wide variation in the numbers 
and kinds of personnel workers em- 
ployed. Many titles were added by 
the respondents to the original check 
list of thirty-two items. This variety 
of titles, many of them similar in 
wording, suggests lack of clear defi- 
nition of positions in the field of stu- 
dent personnel work. Generally 
speaking, large colleges and univer- 
sities reported the largest number of 
workers, checked the greatest variety 
of titles, and more often indicated 
that the functions connected with 
these titles required more than half 
of the workers’ time. 

Of the major positions in student 
personnel administration, that of dean 
of women is still the most prevalent 
in the colleges and universities in- 
cluded in this survey. Presidents in 
63 percent of the institutions reported 
having a dean of women on their 
staff. Next most frequently employed 
were the dean of students and the 
dean of men, each in approximately 
half of the institutions. The position 
of director of student personnel work 
was reported in fewer of the institu- 
tions (32 percent). The majority of 
these personnel workers were em- 
ployed for at least half time. The 
positions of director of student per- 
sonnel work and dean of men were 
more often less-than-half-time posi- 
tions than are the positions of dean of 
women and dean of students. 

In the counseling field, religious 
counselors were employed in at least 
50 percent of the institutions—more 


frequently than any other single type 
of counselor. Possibly this is because 
other personnel workers do not coun- 
sel in this field as they may, for ex- 
ample, in the area of educational 
and vocational guidance. At least 
two thirds of the colleges and uni- 
versities ask faculty members to serve 
as counselors or advisers to students. 
The situation with respect to faculty 
advisers, faculty counselors, and class 
counselors needs to be clarified and 
the relations among these workers, 
when they are employed in the same 
institutions, defined and described. 


In the field of health services, it is 
interesting that at least 70 per cent of 
the respondents checked physicians 
and nurses on the list of personnel 
workers; the services of clinical psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists were much 
less common. 


Both directors of residence and 
heads of residence were employed by 
approximately one third of the co- 
operating colleges and universities. 
Directors of student activities, direc- 
tors of social life, and directors of stu- 
dent unions were reported by about 
one fourth of the institutions. 


The placement director, reported 
by 71 percent of the 523 institutions, 
appears to be one of the most com- 
mon student personnel workers. Per- 
sons with this title were most fre- 
quently reported by large institutions, 
by those that are publicly supported, 
and by those attended by men only. 
Neither the officer-in-charge of finan- 
cial aid nor the director of part-time 
employment was listed by as many 
as half of the respondents. 
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TABLE VIII 


METHOD OF COORDINATING STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 
(513 Institutions) 








Enrolment 
10,000 5,000- 2,500- 1,000- 500- Under 
2,500 1,000 500 Total 


Method of andup 10,000 5,000 





Coordination No.% No.% No. % 


No.%  No.% No. % No. % 





By one person. 14 58 21 52 25 52 
By an agency 

or two or more 

persons having 

equal authority. 6 25 12 30 18 38 
By staff meet- 

ing and commit- 

tee participation 3 13 3 8 3 6 
By informal co- 


operative relations 
of the workers. 1 4 4 10 2 4 


46 42 57 40 67 45 230 45 


38 35 53 37 40 27 167 33 


12 11 is 9 21 55 11 


14 13 19 13 21 14 61 12 





Number of 
institutions 24 40 48 


110 142 149 513 





III 


CoorDINATION OF PERSONNEL WorK 

Coordination in student personnel 
work has three major aspects One is 
to make the program an integral part 
of the institution’s educational pro- 
gram. The second is to integrate the 
personnel services into a unified whole 
without duplication or gaps in its pro- 
visions for student needs. The third 
is to coordinate the services with stu- 
dent needs. (This third aspect is the 
subject of section IV.) 


MetuHops oF CooRDINATION 


Several methods of coordination 
were frequently reported. One meth- 
od is integration of student personnel 
functions under a single administra- 
tive head. Another plan is centraliza- 
tion of services under the direction of 
an agency or committee, or two or 
more persons having equal authority 
who share responsibility for policy- 


making and for the functioning of the 
entire program. Coordination may be 
achieved, also, through informal, de- 
centralized organization—staff meet- 
ings and committee participation, or 
merely the cooperative relations of 
the workers, which may result in the 
desired coordination. 

Table VIII shows that of the 513 
institutions which gave information 
on coordination, 397, or 79 percent, 
have centralized their program under 
one person or under two or more per- 
sons equal in authority. In by far 
the largest number of the colleges and 
universities—230, or 45 percent—one 
person heads the personnel program. 
The largest percentages of colleges 
and universities with a single coordi- 
nating officer are those in the three 
groups of largest size (see Table 
VIII). The next most frequent 
method—coordination by a commit- 
tee of two or more persons having 
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equal authority—was reported by 
167, or 33 percent, of the 513 in- 
stitutions. 

Committee and informal decentral- 
ized organization was reported by 
larger percentages of institutions with 
enrolments under 2,500 than by 
larger institutions. Among the typical 
explanations given for lack of cen- 
tralization in the smaller colleges and 
universities are the following: 

Our personnel work is done in a very per- 
sonal but highly informal manner. 

The size of our student body allows a 
closely-knit program without formal organi- 


zation. 
The low student ratio per faculty mem- 
bers makes organization unnecessary. 


When the 513 institutions were 
classified according to support or con- 
trol, only slight differences in organi- 
zation showed up. In other words, 
denominational, private, and public 
institutions showed approximately the 
same percentages of each method of 
coordination. Nor were there marked 
differences with respect to method of 
coordination in coeducational, men’s 
or women’s institutions. 

Although one person, or two or 
more persons equal in authority, are 
primarily responsible for coordinating 
the personnel functions in more than 
three fourths of the institutions, they 
are frequently assisted by committees 
or by the entire staff. Many institu- 
tions reported this kind of cooperative 
coordination by checking one person or 
a committee as heading the program, 
and by checking also one or both of 
the items describing informal coordi- 
nation. As many as 126 respondents 
reported supplementary coordination 
through staff meetings and committee 
work. Coordination through informal 


relationships and cooperative attitudes 
of the workers was checked by ninety- 
eight institutions that reported a cen- 
tralized program One college presi- 
dent who indicated both centralized 
and informal coordination in his insti- 
tution explained, “We rely, in a small 
college, far more on informal coop- 
eration of all concerned than on for- 
mal lines of authority. ‘Coordina- 
tion’? by the Dean of the College 
means only that there is one person 
to whom problems are brought and 
who determines policies after con- 
ference with the President. Here, 
again, conferences, ad hoc, replace 
formal use of authority.” It seems 
clear that instead of rigid centraliza- 
tion or uniform decentralization, the 
prevalent pattern is one of centraliza- 
tion combined with voluntary co- 
operation. 


TitTLes oF WorKERs WuHuo 
CoorDINATE STUDENT PERSONNEL 


Work 


When one person is responsible 
for coordination it is most frequently 
the dean of students; 54 of the 230 
institutions reported this officer as co- 
ordinator. The other most common 
titles of persons having primary re- 
sponsibility for coordination are dean 
of the college (35), dean, not spec- 
ified (20), “director of personnel” 
(13), and “director of student per- 
sonnel” (11). 

Certain titles for coordinating offi- 
cers seem to be common in larger in- 
stitutions, while others are used more 
frequently in smaller institutions. For 
example, in 42 percent of the three 
largest size groups reporting coordi- 
nation by one person, the dean of stu- 
dents heads the programs. In insti- 
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tutions with enrolment less than 
2,500 the proportion was only 11 per- 
cent. 

Of the 230 institutions having pro- 
grams headed by one person, ninety- 
two reported a general, or non-per- 
sonnel-work title for that person, such 
as “dean,” “dean of the college,” 
“president of the college.” 

In coeducational institutions the 
dean of students is frequently the co- 
ordinator; forty-five of the 54 insti- 
tutions having programs headed by 
deans of students are coeducational. 

In women’s colleges where one per- 
son is primarily responsible for co- 
ordination, the “dean” was the most 
common title reported. Others, in 
order of frequency of mention, are 
dean of students, dean of the college, 
president, director of personnel, and 
dean of women. In only one of the 
thirty men’s colleges having one head 
of personnel work was the dean of 
men reported as coordinator. 


Tires oF Persons SHARING 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR COORDINATION 


Wide variation in both size and 
membership of coordinating bodies 
exists among the different institutions. 
Universities and colleges with more 
than 2,500 students more frequently 
reported large coordinating commit- 
tees. In institutions with enrolments 
under 2,500, committees of two or 
three members are most common. In 
all, 111 titles were mentioned as 
having responsibility for coordination. 
Table IX shows the coordinating re- 
sponsibility of persons most frequent- 
ly mentioned. 

Fifty-eight institutions indicated 
by titles that two persons shared the 
responsibility for coordination. In co- 


TABLE IX 


TITLES OF PERSONS WITH 
COORDINATING RESPONSIBILITIES 








Sole One One of 
Coordina- of Three 
Title tor Two or more 
General Officers 
Dean of the 
Cae ..... % 6 27 
pea... a 6 7 
President —-....__. = 2 9 
Personnel Officers 
Dean of Students. 54 13 11 
Director of Stu- 
dent Personnel 
or similar Title. 34 4 18 
Dean of Women... 3 30 51 
Dean of Men... 3 25 41 





educational institutions where two or 
more persons shared responsibility 
for the student personnel program, 
the most usual combination is that 
of dean of women and dean of men. 
These two were named as coordina- 
tors in twenty-four of the 116 coedu- 
cational institutions which had cen- 
tralized their programs under two or 
more persons. The dean of women 
and the dean of students constitute 
the coordinating agency in three in- 
stitutions. 

Table LX shows that in institutions 
having three or more persons re- 
sponsible for coordination, the dean 
of women and the dean of men were 
most frequently reported in this ca- 
pacity. The third member of the 
group was one of the following: 


Dean of the College (listed 5 times) 

President (listed 2 times) 

Academic Dean 

Assistant to the President 

Divisional Chairman 

Chairman, Faculty Committee on Student 
Organizations 

Dean of Students (listed 2 times) 

Director of the Counseling Bureau 

Director of the Psychological Center 
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Director of Student Activities 

Director of Student Health Services 

Director of the Placement Bureau 
Coordinating committees showed 

frequent representation from the 

various student personnel services. 

Ninety-three members of coordinat- 

ing committees were mentioned. 

Their titles indicate that their major 

responsibilities lie in these areas: 


Number of Persons 














Reported 
Testing and counseling ..... 26 
Housing 13 
Religion __.. 13 
Student activities ————_______ ee 
Placement 9 
Health 8 
Faculty counseling _._.____._ 8 
Vocational advising —-____— =, OF 


The following agencies of coordi- 
nation were also reported. No infor- 
mation on their membership was in- 
cluded, but it may be assumed that 
the major personnel workers served 
on these committees. 


Administrative Board on Counseling Services 
Guidance Committee 

Committee on Student Affairs 

Faculty Committee 

College Board of Administrators 


The following are examples of co- 
ordinating agencies in which authority 
and responsibility are spread among a 
large number of persons: 


A. Director of Student Affairs 
University Testing and Counseling Di- 
rectors 
Deans and Associate Deans 
Student Health Service Officers 
B. Deans 
Counselors 
Faculty Advisers 
Religious Counselors 


SUMMARY 


Over three fourths of the institu- 
tions cooperating in this study have 


integrated their student personnel 
programs under the direction of one 
person or a committee. The types of 
organizations are, in order of fre- 
quency: (1) coordination by an indi- 
vidual, (2) coordination by two or 
more persons having equal authority, 
(3) an informal organization in 
which the staff as a whole cooperates. 
Informal, decentralized organization 
is preferred by 116 institutions, only 
sixteen of which are in the three larg- 
est size classifications. In many col- 
leges and universities informal meth- 
ods of coordination supplement cen- 
tralized organization. 


IV 


Ways or HEeEtpinc STupDENTS 
UrtiiizE PersonneEL SERVICES 


Student personnel services often 
fail to reach the students for whom 
they are intended. An effective pro- 
gram must include devices for coordi- 
nating service with student need. To 
obtain information on this aspect of 
the work, the investigator listed on 
the questionnaire the following ways 
of helping students make use of avail- 
able services: 


1. Each student is assigned to an adviser 
who knows him well and helps him make use 
of campus and community resources which 
can contribute to his welfare. 

2. Students have ready access to a cen- 
tral personnel office that serves as a clearing 
house or “personalized switchboard” for 
guiding them to the services that can con- 
tribute to their welfare. 

3. Students are encouraged to go directly 
to any agency which can serve them through 
publicizing personnel services by such meth- 
ods as orientation pamphlets and campus pub- 
lications. 

4. Upperclass students are organized to 
aid other students in utilizing available ser- 
vices. 
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TABLE X 


METHODS OF MAKING PERSONNEL SERVICES AVAILABLE TO STUDENTS 
IN 642 INSTITUTIONS 





One of Two or More Methods Employed 











Considered Considered 
More Im- Considered Less Im- 
Only portant of equal portant 
Method than Importance Than Some 
Employed Others with Others Others Total 
Method No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
Faculty Advisers -.____. §2 11 91 20 139 30 64 14 346 75 
Central Office 
Clearing House 24 = S 65 14 126 27 74 16 289 63 
Direct Access to Agency. 17 4 21 5 113 24 109 24 260 56 
Student Advisers 0 O 6 1 91 20 73 16 170 37 





The presidents of colleges and uni- 
versities were asked to check as many 
items as applied to their institutions, 
and to double-check the most impor- 
tant one. They were also asked to de- 
scribe other provisions made at their 
institutions for helping students uti- 
lize personnel services. 

Of the 462 institutions that re- 
turned this information, some checked 
a single item to show that was the only 
important method employed at their 
institutions. Others double-checked 
an item to indicate that it was more 
important than the single-checked 
items. Still other institutions indi- 
cated by single-checking several items 
the use of a combination of methods. 
Table X shows the numbers and per- 
centages of institutions reporting the 
various methods and combinations of 
methods. 


Tue Facutty ADvIsER 


The most common method of 
making connections between person- 
nel services and student needs is that 
of assigning an adviser to every stu- 


dent. This method was reported by 
346, or 75 percent, of the 462 col- 
leges and universities: as the only 
method in 52 institutions; and as one 
of a combination of methods of equal 
importance in 139 institutions; as 
supplementing a more important 
method in 64 institutions. 

Plans for expanding or otherwise 
improving the faculty counseling pro- 
gram were reported by several insti- 
tutions. One college told of “a dili- 
gent effort to enlist all faculty mem- 
bers in guidance and counseling un- 
der the leadership of a central com- 
mittee,” and another described plans 
to utilize “a select group of teachers 
as advisers under the direction of the 
director of student personnel.” One 
questionnaire contained this comment: 
“We are moving in the direction of 
relieving faculty members who are 
least interested in counseling of all 
responsibility in that field.” Measures 
listed for improving the work in- 
clude better preparation of teachers 
for their personnel responsibilities, in- 
service training programs, reduced 
teaching loads, more frequent con- 
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tacts between students and counselors, 
and regular meetings of faculty coun- 
selors with student personnel special- 
ists. Group meetings and discussions, 
more adequate student personnel 
records, and assistance in using record 
data were also mentioned as ways of 
helping faculty counselors. At one 
small private college for men the 
faculty counselors are given expense 
accounts for entertaining their coun- 
selors at frequent informal gatherings 
in their homes. 

Supplementary comments on the 
questionnaires suggest that the work 
of faculty advisers varies greatly in 
nature and quality from institution 
to institution. In one college it was 
limited to academic matters only, 
while in another it included a much 
wider range of student problems. The 
president of a large coeducational in- 
stitution made this comment: “I am 
getting skeptical of the traditional 
type of faculty advising. It is often 
not done at all, or (1) by completely 
biased and uninformed people, (2) to 
fill up pet courses or departments.” 
Another college president wrote: 
“Faculty advisers need to be more 
alert and active during the whole 
year rather than in the orientation 
week only.” 

The story told by a college fresh- 
man illustrates a faculty counselor’s 
lack of insight. When asked about 
his adviser, he said that they had met 
- only at the beginning of semesters to 
plan his academic program. He had 
never gone to his adviser with other 
matters because of a remark the ad- 
viser had made at their first meeting. 
After helping him plan his courses, 
the adviser had asked, “Anything 


else I can do for you?” The student 
said there wasn’t, and the adviser re- 
plied enthusiastically, “Good for you. 
It’s a relief to find a fellow now and 
then with sense enough to manage his 
own affairs.” Thus the student felt 
barred from taking a subsequent per- 
sonal problem to his adviser. Further- 
more, the student felt that he could 
not by-pass his adviser; thus he had 
no one to whom he could go for help. 


Tue Centrat CiLearinc Houses 


The use of a central personnel of- 
fice which serves as a clearing house 
is the next most important method 
of coordinating services with student 
need in the 462 institutions. This 
plan was reported by 289, or 63 per- 
cent, and was designated as the only 
method or the most important method 
in 89, or 19 percent, of the colleges 
and universities. In 126, or 27 per- 
cent, of the institutions it was con- 
sidered as one of two or more equally 
important methods, and in 74 insti- 
tutions as supplementing a major 
method. The central clearing house 
as the chief method of helping stu- 
dents to utilize personnel services 
occurred in the largest size classifica- 
tion more frequently than in colleges 
with student bodies under 500. 


Direct APPLICATION BY STUDENTS 
To SPECIALIZED SERVICES 


Publicizing student personnel ser- 
vices so that students will go directly 
to the agency which can best serve 
them was reported as the only or the 
most important plan by 38, or 8 per- 
cent, of the 462 institutions. A larger 
number of institutions—113, or 24 
percent, included this plan as one of 
two or more equally important meth- 
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ods, and about the same number re- 
ported it as supplementing a more im- 
portant method. This method requires 
extensive publicizing. Some of the 
media described were directories of 
student personnel functions, student 
papers, orientation courses, adver- 
tising by students, talks by specialists, 
guide books, and student and house 
organizations. In one _ institution 
groups of students are taken on per- 
sonally conducted tours to meet the 
persons who perform the student per- 
sonnel functions. 


Tue Upperctass STUDENT 
CouNSELOR 


The use of upperclass students as 
counselors was checked as the most 
important method by only six insti- 
tutions, or one percent—and then 
only in combination with others— 
but was included by ninety-one, or 20 
percent, of the institutions as one of 
a combination of methods. The plan 
was reported as supplementary to a 
more important method in seventy- 
three institutions. In many of the 
cooperating institutions upperclass 
students serve as dormitory coun- 
selors, junior counselors for fresh- 
men, “campus pals,” big brothers, 
and big sisters. One college reported 
an honorary senior organization to 
aid freshmen during the orientation 
program throughout the year. Like 
members of the teaching staff, stu- 
dents must be selected and trained 
for the work. Brouwer has listed the 
following criteria for selecting stu- 
dent counselors: 

1, Members of the junior or senior class 
2. Better than average scholastic standing 


3. Loyalty to the objectives, traditions and 
principles of the college 


4. Superior mental health 

. Discretion in keeping confidences, using 
personnel information and the like 

6. Willingness to participate actively in the 
counseling program for values received.!® 


“wi 


OTHER MeEtHops MENTIONED 


Methods other than those listed in 
the questionnaire were mentioned. 
Six institutions of the largest size 
group stressed the counseling pro- 
gram in residence units as an impor- 
tant supplementary system. Two large 
universities listed the use of voca- 
tional analyses and tests to initiate 
contacts with students. In another in- 
stitution the men are asked to fill 
out questionnaires and are invited to 
the counseling personnel office on that 
basis. Women are introduced to the 
student personnel officers by being 
entertained in groups by the dean of 
women. 

Colleges and universities having 
enrolments of less than 2,500 fre- 
quently mentioned informal tontacts 
and friendly relationships between 
students and staff members as ways of 
coordinating student needs and coun- 
seling resources. For example, a de- 
nominational college for men re- 
ported that students have access to all 
priest-faculty members, especially in 
the evenings. In another small in- 
stitution faculty members live with 
groups of students and counsel! them 
or refer them to other workers. A 
few institutions have freshmen orien- 
tation camps prior to the opening of 
school. 


SUMMARY 
The small guidance unit or faculty 


adviser system is the most frequently 


“Paul J. Brouwer, Student Personnel Services in 
General Education, op. cit., p. 40. 
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reported method of helping students 
utilize personnel resources. This is a 
sound form of organization, but its 
effectiveness depends upon the in- 
terest, personal qualifications, and 
training of the faculty members who 
serve in the student personnel pro- 
gram. 

The use of a central personnel of- 
fice as a clearing house is also a meth- 
od frequently employed to help stu- 
dents make use of personnel resources. 
More than half of the cooperating 
institutions reported that students 
are encouraged to seek out the agency 
which they think can give them the 
services they need. In most instances 
this method is one of a combination 
of equally important methods or is 
supplementary to a major provision. 
The use of upperclass students was 
reported by more than one third of 
the 462 colleges and universities. 

Only 91 institutions reported using 
any single method as the sole means 
of helping students utilize personnel 
services; 371 of the 462 institutions 
provide more than one method; 178 
reported using two or more as equally 
important, and 193 reported a major 
method supplemented by other meth- 
ods, as, for example, the faculty ad- 
viser system supplemented by a cen- 
tral clearing house and easy access 
to personnel agencies. 


Vv 


Pans For IMPROVEMENT 

Three hundred and seventy-nine, 
or almost three fourths of the insti- 
tutions, indicated that their student 
personnel programs were not com- 
pletely satisfactory. Many gave spe- 
cific plans for improvement. Of the 
144 that gave no plans for changes, 


several mentioned recent reorganiza- 
tion, which would not be modified 
until the need became apparent: 
Others said that their problems were 
not those of addition or expansion, 
but of making present arrangements 
work. “Falling university revenues” 
also was given as a factor which pre- 
cluded plans for further development. 


ADMINISTRATION AND COORDINATION 
Ninety-six persons said they hoped 
to improve existing methods of ad- 
ministering and coordinating their 
programs. The changes described and 
the data discussed in section III indi- 
cate that the “slight tendency toward 
centralization”’* noted in 1936 has 
developed into an unmistakable trend. 
Forty-eight respondents said they 
looked forward to coordination of 
their services under one person. 
Eleven others described plans for 
centralizing under a committee of 
workers. Of the forty-eight institu- 
tions planning to appoint one person 
as coordinator, all except five had al- 
ready centralized to the extent of 
making two or more persons respon- 
sible. The eleven colleges where coor- 
dination by two or more persons was 
anticipated had not previously intro- 
duced any degree of centralization. 
The survey data suggest that coor- 
dination by one person is commonly 
preceded by centralization under two 
or more persons. Further indications 
of the trend toward centralization 
were plans to increase the responsibil- 
ity for coordination of persons al- 
ready functioning in that capacity. 
Tendencies toward decentralization 
Sarah M. Sturtevant, Ruth Strang, and Margaret 


McKim,Trends in Student Personnel Work, op. cit., 
p. 57. 
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appeared in a very few instances. One 
respondent described the need for 
more staff meetings “to facilitate coor- 
dination and joint planning.” A few 
reported plans to include additional 
persons on their coordinating agen- 
cies, and thereby to spread authority 
and responsibility among more work- 
ers. The vice-president of one large 
university wrote: “We do not favor 
centralized administration of these 
services... We find that the most 
valuable coordination is informal and 
comes from the frequent contact of 
people working in the various person- 
nel agencies.” Replies from several 
institutions with programs coordinated 
by one person also stressed the impor- 
tance of informal coordination with 
such statements as the following: 

More emphasis will be placed on direct 
coordination of the services involved. 

We hope to establish stronger liaison be- 
tween faculty advisers, the dean of students 
and the dean of women. 

Eighteen respondents said they 
hoped to achieve “improved,” “bet- 
ter,” or “closer” coordination of the 
personnel services, but gave no infor- 
mation on the methods to be used. 
Many others mentioned one or more 
of the following plans for improving 
coordination: 

1. More frequent meetings of the person- 

nel staff 

2. Central records 

3. Increased coordination of men’s and 

women’s services 

4. Unification of the program for the en- 

tire institution 
One respondent said that his institu- 
tion had formulated plans to bring 
about “a greater measure of integra- 
tion of personnel services with other 
university services and with the in- 
structional program.” 


Replies from nine institutions in- 
cluded plans for reorganization of the 
faculty advisory system. Two said 
that they were initiating systematic 
programs for improving this service. 
One person said that the faculty ad- 
visers at his institution would be more 
carefully selected and supervised in 
the future. 


ExpANSION OF ExisTING SERVICES 


One hundred ninety respondents 
indicated that they planned further 
development of some or all of their 
student personnel services. Nineteen 
did not specify the areas in which ex- 
pansion would take place. A few 
stated that the entire program would 
be enlarged. Eleven reported plans 
for an increase in staff members; oth- 
ers said that the desired developments 
depended upon additional workers. 
The services most frequently men- 
tioned in plans for expansion were 
counseling, testing facilities, and 
placement services. 

Counseling. —Twenty-nine persons 
reported plans to increase provisions 
for counseling at their institutions; 
eight others specified “vocational” 
counseling. Nine institutions, in addi- 
tion to those mentioned, said that 
there would be further development 
of educational, religious, freshman, or 
precollege counseling. Five institu- 
tions planned to increase the contribu- 
tion of student counselors. Other in- 
dications of expansion in this area 
were intentions to increase the time 
given by various workers to counsel- 
ing and to provide more frequent con- 
tacts between students and counselors. 
Two persons said they hoped to add 
clinical psychologists to their counsel- 
ing staffs; six reported plans to in- 
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crease psychiatric services for students. 

Testing. — Twenty-seven persons 
said their institutions planned more 
complete testing programs; seven 
others reported that facilities for voca- 
tional testing would be increased. One 
person included in his plans for an 
expanded testing service “more aid to 
faculty members in using test scores 
intelligently.” 

Placement Services —Twenty-eight 
respondents reported plans for en- 
larging their placement services. One 
other person said that his institution 
planned to give students help in find- 
ing summer jobs. 

Faculty Advisory Systems.—The 
replies from fifteen institutions in- 
cluded plans for expanding the serv- 
ices of faculty advisers. Usually this 
expansion was to be accomplished 
either by increasing the number of 
faculty members in the program, or 
by providing more frequent meetings 
of students and advisers. 

Other Services——Fourteen institu- 
tions described plans for expanding 
their programs of student activities. 
Among these were increased “activ- 
ities and recreational facilities in the 
Student Union Building,” “more so- 
cial activities,” and additional person- 
nel trained for work with student or- 
ganizations. Eleven institutions were 
considering more extensive health 
programs; ten said that their orienta- 
tion services would be expanded. 
Remedial reading and personnel rec- 
ords were mentioned by each of five 
institutions in their plans for expan- 
sion. 


ApDDITIONAL SERVICES 


One hundred nine respondents re- 
ported plans to add new services to 


their personnel programs. Specialized 
aspects of counseling, vocational guid- 
ance, placement services, and testing 
were listed by the largest number of 
institutions. 

Counseling. — Fifteen institutions 
listed counseling as a desired addition 
to their services; six said that psy- 
chiatric services would be added. Two 
listed religious counseling. 

Vocational Guidance. — Fourteen 
colleges and universities reported 
plans to add vocational guidance to 
their programs. 

Placement.—Thirteen persons said 
that plans were under way for place- 
ment services at their institutions. 

Testing Programs.—Nine persons 
said that they would have testing pro- 
grams as soon as possible. 

A few respondents indicated addi- 
tional services needed by listing titles 
of workers they hoped to add to their 
staffs. These include the following: 

Vice-President-in-Charge of Personnel 

Services 

Dean of Women 

Dean of Students 

Assistant Dean of Students 

Dean of Freshmen 

Director of Guidance 

Chaplain 

Religious Counselor 

Psychiatrist 

Clinical Psychologist 

Specialist in Psychology 

Psychologist 

Special Counselors 

Housemothers in Fraternity Houses 

Director of Residence 

Staff Member-in-Charge of Student Social 

Affairs and Student Organizations 


Other services which institutions 
planned to add include permanent rec- 
ords, help in study technics, remedial 
reading, a speech clinic, grooming 
clinic, and marriage institute. None 
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of these was listed by more than three 
institutions. 


IncrEASED Use or COMMUNITY 
RESOURCES 


Several persons said they hoped to 
make greater use of community re- 
sources in their student personnel pro- 
grams. The largest number (11) 
planned to utilize services which 
would help students in vocational 
orientation, choice, and training. 
Among these were “the use of busi- 
ness and professional people to teach 
part time in their special fields,” “on- 
the-job vocational interviews,” and 
the help of “the Chamber of Com- 
merce group and business organiza- 
tions for vocational counseling.” 

Ten replies indicated intentions of 
using the community’s recreational 
and social activities to supplement 
those on the campus. 

Three institutions reported plans 
to use public mental hygiene clinics; 
three others hoped to utilize other 
public health services. Six respond- 
ents included Red Cross home serv- 
ice, nursing and first aid training pro- 
grams among the community resources 
to be used. 


STUDENT AND FAcuLTY 
PARTICIPATION 


Respondents from 184 of the co- 
operating institutions indicated that 
students would be encouraged to par- 
ticipate to a greater extent in the de- 
velopment and evaluation of their 
student personnel programs. Replies 
from 261, or about half, of the insti- 
tutions indicated the desire for in- 
creased faculty participation in the 
programs. One person mentioned 
plans for further orienting the faculty 


to the objectives and procedures of 
student personnel work. Another ex- 
plained steps already taken to encour- 
age both faculty and student partici- 
pation: “This year we have held a 
series of six faculty discussions in their 
general field; students have been in- 
vited in for two of these meetings.” 
Another institution planned a three- 
day meeting for the following au- 
tumn; about fifty students would dis- 
cuss the counseling program with 
faculty members and personnel work- 
ers. 


SUMMARY 
Approximately three fourths of the 
cooperating institutions recognized 


ways in which their student personnel 
programs could be improved. A large 
number described plans to effect bet- 
ter coordination of their services; 
most of these plans involved central- 
ization under one individual. Many 
replies contained evidence that in- 
formal, indirect coordination was nec- 
essary to the successful, centralized 
administration of the services. Over 
one third of the respondents indi- 
cated plans to expand services already 
included in their programs. Counsel- 
ing, testing facilities, and placement 
were listed more frequently than any 
others. 

More than one fifth of the institu- 
tions planned to add new services. 
Counseling again was mentioned by 
the largest number. Vocational guid- 
ance, placement, and testing services 
were the next most frequently men- 
tioned services to be added. Com- 
munity resources, which institutions 
planned to use increasingly, were 
most commonly those connected with 
vocational orientation and choice, and 
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those connected with recreation for 
students. Twenty-four respondents 
described plans for reorganizing or 
expanding their faculty advisory sys- 
tems. 

Two hundred sixty-one, or about 
half, of the institutions hoped for in- 
creased faculty participation in the 
development, evaluation, and func- 
tioning of the personnel program. 
Approximately one third said they 
would promote student participation. 


VI 


ConcLUDING STATEMENT 


Student personnel programs in col- 
leges and universities follow many 
patterns. Services were offered and 
positions created as student needs 
were recognized. Although previous 
surveys have done much to clarify 
this field, there still exists much specu- 
lation and many inaccurate statements 
about who does personnel work and 
how their work is coordinated. Fac- 
tual information was clearly needed 
to answer these questions. Accord- 
ingly, in 1948 the writer obtained 
from 523 colleges and universities in 
the United States the data which are 
presented in this report. 

The fact that student personnel 
programs have grown unevenly in re- 
sponse to the exigencies of each situa- 
tion accounts, in part, for the wide 
variety of titles and combinations of 
titles of personnel workers, even 
among institutions that appear to have 
much incommon. Five types of posi- 
tion, however, stand out rather clear- 
ly: administrative positions; various 
counseling positions; housing posi- 
tions; positions related to student ac- 
tivities and social life; and positions 
involving placement, part-time em- 


ployment, or financial aid. Of the ad- 
ministrative titles only three were re- 
ported in more than half of the insti- 
tutions. These, in order of frequency, 
are: 

Dean of Women (329) 

Dean of Students (266) 

Dean of Men (264) 
According to these figures, the dean 
of women is not disappearing; she is 
still the personnel officer most fre- 
quently employed in colleges and uni- 
versities. (More information about 
trends in this position will be pub- 
lished in the next issue of this jour- 
nal.) 

Of the various kinds of counselors, 
the religious counselor was reported 
most frequently—in almost two thirds 
of the institutions. Second in fre- 
quency was the vocational counselor, 
but this title was mentioned in only 
approximately one third of the col- 
leges and universities. In the large 
majority of institutions faculty mem- 
bers served as counselors and advisers, 
but the scope of their contribution is 
unclear and dissatisfaction with the 
quality of their counseling was ex- 
pressed by a number of presidents. 

Student health is widely recognized 
as a student personnel service. Many 
nurses are employed more than half 
time; physicians more frequently 
serve on a part-time basis. It is sig- 
nificant that thirty-one psychiatrists 
were reported as being employed 
more than half time and fifty-five as 
being on a less-than-half-time basis. 
Almost twice as many psychologists 
were reported. This evidence of con- 


cern for mental health of college stu- . 


dents is encouraging. 
Another common title was that of 
placement director, employed in two 
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thirds of the institutions. Students’ 
need for financial aid is indicated by 
the employment of an officer-in-charge 
of financial aid and a director of part- 
time employment in approximately 
half of the colleges and universities. 

Titles connected with social life 
and recreation, housing, vocational 
testing, and counseling were not men- 
tioned even on a part-time basis by 
about two thirds of the institutions. 
Perhaps these services are not con- 
sidered important enough to be given 
a separate title, or they are performed 
by the dean of women or other per- 
sonnel workers. 

Administration and _ coordination 
are means of integrating the efforts of 
all personnel workers toward a com- 
mon goal—the development of the 
potentialities of every student. Al- 
though the 513 institutions giving in- 
formation on this problem described 
diverse methods of coordination, the 
most frequent pattern was one of cen- 
tralization. Almost half of the col- 
leges reported that the responsibility 
for coordination was centered in one 
person, most frequently the dean of 
students. One third centered respon- 
sibility for coordination either in two 
persons of equal authority, usually 
the dean of men and the dean of 
women in coeducational institutions, 
or in a committee of which the dean 
of women was 2 member. Relatively 
few institutions (12 percent) reported 


a decentralized pattern of coordina- 
tion depending wholely upon the in- 
formal cooperative relations of the 
workers. One of the most interesting 
findings was that even though one 
person or two persons of equal au- 
thority were officially responsible for 
the administration and coordination 
of student personnel work, they were 
often assisted by committees and even 
by the entire staff. Thus aspects of 
centralization and _ decentralization 
were combined. In any event, coordi- 
nation can only be achieved by the 
cooperative attitudes and relations of 
all concerned. 

Most of the colleges and univer- 
sities depend upon more than one 
method for making personnel services 
accessible to students. The methods 
used, in order of frequency, are: the 
faculty advisory system, a central per- 
sonnel office from which students are 
referred to needed services, extensive 
publicizing of the program so that stu- 
dents will of their own initiative seek 
the help they need. 

Student personnel work is still 
evolving; three fourths of the presi- 
dents indicated changes needed in 
their present program. The changes 
most frequently suggested were a 
more thorough and expert study of 
the situation, more effective coordina- 
tion, increased counseling and place- 
ment facilities, and improvement in 
the faculty advisory system. 





The report of the CGPA Study Commission, Educational Personnel 
Work: Basic Philosophy and Services, has recently been printed in quantity 
and is now available to all members. Single copies may be secured by send- 
ing a stamped, self-addressed envelope to Hazel Williams, Executive Sec- 
retary, Altrusa International, 332 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. More 
than single copies will be mailed at 2 cents per copy from the same source. 











Professional Growth’ 
DOROTHY H. VEON 


For a non-Dean to be asked to ad- 
dress a group of well-informed Deans 
on “Professional Growth” is indeed 
a challenge. In accepting this chal- 
lenge I realized some type of “‘inves- 
tigative research” was necessary if I 
could speak with even a Jittle authori- 
ty. So I decided to follow this pro- 
cedure in collecting some ideas to pre- 
sent to you: 


1. Recalling my personal experi- 
ences with Deans of Girls and 
Deans of Women both as a 
former high-school student and 
as an adult in the teaching pro- 
fession. This, I hoped, would 
give me a clearer concept of 
what “My Dean” was like. 

2. Drawing upon experiences of 
others in determining the likes 
and the dislikes of Deans. These 
comments would, I felt, pro- 
tect me from being “too much 
biased.” 

3. Seeking the cooperation of some 
“teen-agers” in rating Deans of 
Girls. 

4. Suggesting a program that 
might be followed in assisting 
the Dean of Girls to develop 
professionally into what we 
would like to see as “Our Ideal 
Dean.” 


Times Have Changed 


Times have changed, I know. But 
during my high-school and college 


"Talk presented to the Secondary Group in Atlan- 
tic City on March 30, 1950, at the meeting of the 
National Association of Deans of Women. 
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days, just to mention the name “Dean 
of Girls” or “Dean of Women,” as 
the case may have been, made me 
shudder. Why? In trying to analyze 
this situation, three rather dominant 
reasons came to the surface. First, 
hearsay. 1 learned from my fellow 
students that “the Dean of Girls was 
not very easy to get along with.” 
Second, mannerisms. How well I 
remember a very austere looking 
woman walking down the marbled 
corridor, with a glint in her eye and 
an attitude of “I wonder what girl 
Ill catch today doing something 
wrong.” Third, that unwelcomed 
feeling on my part during those few 
personal contacts I had with her. 
During the past two years I have 
been privileged, in an official capacity, 
to visit many college campuses and 
to confer with deans of women. What 
in general, has been my reaction to 
these conferences? First of all, I 
have not found the stereotyped dean 
of women that I had thought existed. 
The deans are as varied as any other 
professional group of women. Some 
are very much alive to educational 
problems locally, nationally, and in- 
ternationally. Others, in contrast, gave 
little evidence of interest in such prob- 
lems. I felt that too many deans 
during my conferences with them ap- 
peared to be “on the defensive.” Fre- 
quently I did not feel at all at ease 
with them. Others were so very con- 


versant and free that I was sorry to - 


leave. In fact many times I felt that 
“here was some one I should like to 
know better!” 
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The dean should be and is a public 
relations officer. In too many in- 
stances she is the only person repre- 


| senting the school with whom some 
| visitors have any contact. 
| tions will reflect the spirit of the school 


Her ac- 


to her visitors. Do you as deans realize 
the leading role you play in public 
relations? 

From my personal experiences as 


| an adult with the dean I found that 


my impressions had changed from 


| those I held as a student. My judg- 


ments were based upon personal con- 
tacts with her—not from what others 
said. I was more interested in her 
professional outlook than in personal 
mannerisms. But on one point I 
still agree: 1 want to be made to feel 
welcomed and at ease when in her 
presence. 


Comments from Teen-A gers, Moth- 
ers, and Professional Women 


You, as deans of girls, deal with 
“teen-agers.” So, why not ask them 
what they liked and disliked about 
deans? You also deal with mothers 
and, I presume, at times some pro- 
fessional women. So, why not also 
ask them? This I did. A question- 
naire was prepared on which three 
questions were asked: 


1. In your experiences with a dean 
of girls, what are some of the 
things you disliked? 

2. If you were asked to prepare a 
rating sheet, what would you 
consider the three outstanding 
attributes of a dean of girls? 

3. If you were to choose your ideal 
dean of girls or dean of women, 
just what would she be like? 

From the replies from more than 

50 teen-agers (now college freshmen) 


to this questionnaire, the dominant 
dislikes about deans of girls were: 
suspicious, lack of sympathy, instills 
fear, lack of femininity, lack of sense 
of humor. 

In rating deans of girls the three de- 
sirable attributes that stood at the top 
of the list, as rated by these college 
freshmen, were: sympathetic, good 
sense of humor, and feminine in the 
“real sense of the word.” 

In answer to the question concern- 
ing the Ideal Dean, the best answer 
received was: “We want a dean to be 
just like Dean _..... She has every- 
thing!” In trying to pin these girls 
down as to what she was like, they 
arranged a conference so that I might 
meet her. The next morning we 
chatted informally. Just what was 
she like? First of all, she was human. 
The girls said that she didn’t act the 
way they thought most “deans acted 
like.” She greeted them with a big 
smile and made them feel comfort- 
able the moment they stepped into 
her office. She was sincere, yet frank, 
in her remarks. She treated them as 
adults—not children. Yes, to them, 
“She had everything!” One of the 
girls summarized her Ideal Dean as: 
“My Ideal Dean seems so friendly, 
so gracious, so sympathetic, so willing 
to help you when you meet her in the 
hall and see her in her office. She 
never seems to be too busy to listen. 
She is fair with everyone. She is 
courteous and treats us the way she 
would like to be treated. She is the 
type of person I would like to be like 
some day!” 

Some of the girls said that they 
wanted their Ideal Dean of Girls to 
be a good sport and be willing to at- 
tend football games, attend dances, 
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and “be one of them.” Others em- 
phasized that they wanted her to be 
an adviser only—not a meddler. 

Let us turn now to comments from 
mothers and professional women (a 
group of 28). Since the two groups 
were small, the listing of likes and 
dislikes was made collectively. The 
qualities disliked by this group cen- 
tered upon inability to deal effective- 
ly with personal problems of high 
school girls, insincerity, and disor- 
ganized thinking. The three desirable 
attributes at the top of the list were: 
a friendly and helpful attitude, an 
understanding and practice of psy- 
chology of adolescents and young 
adults, and an interest in solving 
problems of our teen-age girls as in- 
dividuals rather than as theoretical 
“case studies.” 

“My Ideal Dean of Girls in a high 
school,” says a mother of a teen-ager, 
“Gs one who first of all understands 
the girls with whom she is working. 
She is not only a psychologist and a 
counselor but also a philosopher and 
a social worker. She knows the psy- 
chology of adolescents or ‘teen-agers.’ 
She understands their social and emo- 
tional urges and drives. Her ability 
to reason through and solve a prob- 
lem with the girls under her super- 
vision is the real test of her ability as 
a dean. In school, she is a substitute 
for the girl’s mother. In many cases, 
she has to be better than the mother 
because she may be the sole person to 
whom some high school girls feel 
they can go for advice.” 

A professional woman has this to 
say: “My Ideal Dean of Women is 
one who is really on her toes and can 
converse intelligently on the prob- 
lems of education. She is one who 


not only understands the administra- F 


tive and academic problems and is- 
sues on her own campus or in her own 
school, but also is cognizant of the 
larger problems of education affecting 
her environment and the world in 
general. She has a master mind and 
gives the appearance that she is an 
effective leader of women. She is re- 
spected by other deans of women; she 
is admired by the members of the 
faculty with whom she works; and 
she works effectively not only with the 
girls but also with the boys.” 


Teen-A gers Rate Deans of Girls 


One hundred thirty-seven teen- 
agers now in high school cooperated 
by rating deans of girls. These re- 
plies came from four states. The girls 
were asked to rate deans on social, 
emotional, and intellectual qualities. 
The results, of course, proved to be 
more interesting than authoritative. 
Under each of the three qualities, 
each girl listed five desirable and five 
undesirable qualities; then she placed 
upon a thermometer scale a percent- 
age rating for social, emotional, and 
intellectual qualities. 

These teen-agers rated the dean 
first on social qualities—with an aver- 
age of about 65 on a scale of 100. 
For the desirable social qualities they 
liked in a dean, the five most fre- 
quently mentioned were: 

1, Attends school activities. 

2. Is well-mannered. 

3. Is well-groomed. 

4. Wears fashionably styled 

clothes. 


5. Engages actively in non-school ° 


activities. (They want to see 
the name of their dean appear 
occasionally in local papers.) 
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Under the heading, “undesirable so- 
cial qualities,” these ranked at the 
top of the list: 


1. Tries at times to act like a 


teen-ager. 

2. Dances too often with our es- 
corts. 

3. Overdoes the use of endearing 
words. 


4. Is too dictatorial concerning 
school activities. 
5. Lacks social graces or charm. 


The teen-agers next rated the dean 
of girls for emotional qualities. On 
this the dean appeared at about 55 
on their scale. For desirable emotion- 
al qualities they wanted the dean to 
have: 


1. Sympathetic attitude. 

2. Friendly smile. 

3. Impartiality of judgments. 

4. Respect for students. 

5. Good sense of humor. 
The undesirable emotional qualities 
which they expressed were: 

1. Suspicious attitude. 

2. Fear arousing. 

3. “Sour” on life. 

4. Unwilling to hear student’s 

point of view. 
5. Insincere. 


Lastly, the teen-agers rated the 
dean for intellectual qualities. On 
this she rated the highest—about 80. 
For desirable intellectual qualities 
they listed: 


1. Recognized in community for 

her abilities. 

Is up on current events. 

Is a good academic adviser. 

Can give good talks in as- 

sembly. 

5. Admired by others on faculty 
for her intellectual qualities. 


>} pe 


Their undesirable intellectual quali- 
ties were: 

1. Gives appearance of a “teach- 
er” stereotype. 

Is shallow in her remarks. 
Carries a brief case. 

Is a poor speaker. 

Reads about adolescents rather 
than learning about them 
through life situations. 

The primary purpose of these “in- 
vestigations,” as related in this ar- 
ticle, was to determine “how others 
look upon us.” Through this tech- 
nique we can grow professionally by 
capitalizing upon our desirable quali- 
ties and by trying to eliminate our 
undesirable qualities. 


PPP 


A Self-Improvement Program 
for Professional Growth 


All of us—teachers or deans—can 
grow professionally by just taking 
time out of our busy lives to analyze 
ourselves and to plan a program for 
self-development. Basically, this plan 
would involve personal development 
as it relates to the present and to the 
future. 

The dean is first of all a person 
and should cultivate individuality. 
To attain this individuality we need 
to think through ,our own philos- 
ophy of existence. Until we have 
established this, nothing else is im- 
portant. If our philosophy is sound, 
we can meet issues in our school 
squarely and, if necessary, stand alone 
in our judgments. This will provide 
us with a sense of strength within 
ourselves. 

To help develop our individuality 
attention should be given to physical, 
social, emotional, and intellectual re- 
sources. As guides in these areas many 
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books and articles have been written 
presenting checklists and discussions. 
Many worthwhile ideas may be 
gained from them. These self-aids, 
in addition to the ideas expressed in 
this article by teen-agers, mothers, 
and professional women, will provide 
a basis for a self-improvement pro- 
gram. 

Our developmental program, in 
addition to being related to one’s self, 
should be related to the present— 
the society in which we now live and 
move. Inability to find one’s place in 
the present causes many persons to 
be greatly disturbed. The rapid tran- 
sition in society and the mobility of 
population which destroy one’s feel- 
ing of being related to others is an 
ever-present danger. However, we 
cannot live a full life and live unto 
ourselves. In the services extended 
by deans of girls, you, of course, are 
relating yourselves to young women 
in helping them to become responsi- 
ble citizens of our free country. You 
are brought into partnership with 
fathers and mothers and many other 
people concerned with the growth and 
development of our girls. You are 
kept in touch with the throbbing pres- 
ent by inspiring these young person- 
alities who look to you for guidance 
with the will to write new chapters 


in the story of our continuing civili- 
zation. 

Each of us, too, needs to be related 
to the future. We want to feel that 
some part of us will extend beyond 
our life span. Many persons find this 
relatedness through their religion; 
others find this primarily through 
their families or their work. In your 
work as deans of girls you can fulfill 
this part of your developmental pro- 
gram in many ways. First of all, your 
contacts with our girls play a large 
part in developing the leaders of to- 
morrow. By creating new ideas in 
dealing with our youth, you project 
your thinking into the future. This 
future may be unpredictable, but you, 
as deans of girls, can spearhead edu- 
cational movements for the next dec- 
ade, and for subsequent decades, that 
will improve our secondary schools. 
Your relatedness to the future is un- 
limited. 

If civilization is to survive, we are 
faced with the preeminent fact that 
we must cultivate the science of hu- 
man relationships — relationships in 
the present and in the future. What 
will you, as deans of girls, do to fur- 
ther these relationships? In your de- 
sire for professional growth, this is 
the greatest challenge that I can 
offer you. 





PANHELLENIC KIT FOR DEANS 


The Joint Committee of NADW and NPC have been asked to pre- 
pare a kit containing materials on College Panhellenic organization and 
the programs these groups carry out in scholarship activities, workshops, 
rushing, etc. A limited number of these kits are being made up with sample 
Panhellenic handbooks and other printed material for distribution to new 
deans of women and to deans who are advising College Panhellenic groups 
for the first time. Deans interested in requesting a kit should write Mrs. 
William A. Owen, 241 Buckingham Avenue, Syracuse 10, New York. 
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Book Routes 
MERIBETH £. CAMERON 


The latest crop of books and pam- 
phlets of advice to young people on 
how to run their lives contains several 
items which will interest readers of 
this JourNAL. Achieving Maturity’ by 
Jane Warters, director of personnel 
in State Teachers College, Lock Hav- 
en, Pennsylvania, goes beyond sug- 
gestions on manners, appearance and 
“personality” and undertakes to help 
young people to analyze themselves 
and behave as worthwhile people. 
Evelyn Millis Duvall’s Family Liv- 
ing’ is meant as a high school text- 
book for courses in family relation- 
ships and kindred subjects. It is ad- 
dressed to teen agers, and deals in- 
telligently and interestingly with the 
family as a social unit, growing up 
as a person, being a family member, 
courtship and marriage. The illustra- 
tions by Mabel J. Woodbury are an 
important feature of the book. A 
pamphlet by Clifford Adams, Look- 
ing Ahead to Marriage® is simple, 
straightforward and commonsense. 
Companion publications are Enjoying 
Leisure Time by William C. Men- 
ninger,* which discusses why we need 
recreation and how to decide what 
kind to have and an Instructor's 
Guide to Enjoying Leisure Time} 
which together make up a unit of 
work on leisure! K. C. Ingram’s 
Winning Your Way with People® is 
geared to the business world and ad- 
vises courtesy as the best policy in 
getting, keeping and improving one’s 
job. 

The volumes addressed to advisers 
are as numerous as those addressed to 
advisees. Counseling and Discipline’ 
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by E. G. Williamson and J. D. Foley 
emphasises discipline “as an integral, 
but much neglected, part of the mod- 
ern student personnel movement.” It 
is a discussion, with summaries of case 
studies, of how to deal with instances 
of very difficult student behavior. 
Practitioners of counseling in smaller 
institutions may be interested to 
know that the University of Minne- 
sota has a disciplinary counseling bu- 
reau! There is a revised edition of 
the useful and clearly stated discus- 
sion of The Dean of Women in the 
Institution of Higher Learning,’ pre- 
pared by a committee of the National 
Association of Deans of Women. It 
comments on the history, responsibil- 
ities, qualifications, functions and prob- 
lems of personnel officers on coeduca- 
tional campuses who are concerned 
with “the non-academic area of the in- 
stitutional organization with a major 
emphasis upon the student’s life out- 
side the classroom.” Anyone who 
holds such a position would do very 
well to keep this pamphlet by her. 
Classroom teachers are in a uniquely 
advantageous position to act as coun- 
selors to children and in his book on 
Teachers Counseling, Dugald Ar- 
buckle compares the traditional teach- 
er with the new teacher in this mat- 
ter of guidance and stresses “the non- 
directive approach in the classroom.” 
On a similar theme is Teacher Listen, 
The Children Speak,” by James L. 
Hymes, Jr., which in colloquial and 
moving language, urges the teacher 
to listen to and understand the lan- 
guage of children’s behavior as well 
as of their words. Planning Student 
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Activities in the High School” deals 
with student organizations in general, 
positions of leadership, parliamentary 
procedure, program planning, social 
activities, and student activity promo- 
tion. 

The examination of the objectives 
of American education which has been 
going on ever since war days con- 
tinues. The American Academy of 
Political and Social Science devoted a 
recent issue of its annals to Critical 
Issues in American Education” which 
contains articles on such topics as edu- 
cation and the democratic concept, 
and support and control of schools. 
Another review of the current situa- 
tion of our schools will be found in 
Goals of American Education,® the 
report of the conference held in Oc- 
tober, 1949, under the auspices of 
the Educational Records Bureau and 
the American Council on Education. 
The most lively recent commentary 
on higher education is Educating Our 
Daughters.* Lynn White’s book 
covers even more territory than its 
title suggests; it begins with a plea 
for more attention to Asia in Ameri- 
can education and ends with advice 
on how to choose a good college, even 
though the central part of the book 
might lead one to suspect that there is 
no such thing, at least for women. 
Some of President White’s readers, 
this reviewer included, will be skepti- 
cal of many of his generalizations and 
less inclined than he is to view the 
female products of colleges with dis- 
may, but others will feel that Mr. 
White’s barbs are sharp and well- 
aimed and should rouse educators 
from complacent rest. At any rate, if 
Mr. White’s chief purpose is, as I 
suspect it may be, to provoke needed 


discussion about college education for 
women, he will have succeeded. 
Every woman in the United States, 
whether college trained or not, could 
benefit from reading Understanding 
politics: a practical guide for women"* 
and then going out and getting into 
action as a citizen. This book is just 
what the title says it is and is worth 
its weight in gold. It surveys political 
institutions in the United States, em- 
phasizing local government and the 
characteristic functions of the citizens 
as taxpayer, voter, party worker and 
juror. It contains excellent stuff on 
political parties in action, an admi- 
rable compact section on how to pre- 
side at a meeting, a neat summary of 
essential political information about 
every state in the union, a directory 
of women in public office, and a good 
reading list. A recent publication of 
the Women’s Bureau, Women in the 
Federal Service 1923-1947, Part I, 
Trends in Employment ** shows how 
the “government girls” have been 
getting along during the past quarter 
of a century, with interesting data on 
the characteristics and experiences of 
women government workers before, 
during and since the war. The Wom- 
en’s Bureau has also issued a Hand- 
book of Facts on Women Workers" 
which contains information “relating 
to and of concern to women workers 
on which the Women’s Bureau is fre- 
quently asked to give information.” 
Vocational Manuals, Incorporated is 
issuing a series of manuals’® on vari- 
ous occupations. Each analyzes a vo- 
cation, and gives information on how 
to prepare for it and to get a start - 
in it. Fields covered include among 
others, acting, travel, interior deco- 
rating, radio, and vocational guidance. 
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The need for teachers in community 
colleges of the type recommended in 
the report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education is discussed 
in a recent publication” of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, which in 
addition to emphasizing the nature 
and importance of these positions, in- 
cludes a checklist of questions to 
which the well-prepared instructor in 
a community college should know the 
answers. A review of recent voca- 
tional publications would be incom- 
plete without the strong suggestion 
that college students looking forward 
to jobs, their parents, and their ad- 
visers should read Seymour E. Har- 
ris’s The Market for College Gradu- 
ates” in which he faces the issue of 
the steady increase in the numbers of 
college graduates but not in the num- 
bers of jobs of the sort for which 


they think themselves destined. Pro- 
fessor Harris believes we may soon 
be faced with a “frustrated intelli- 


gentsia.” He does not, however, 
favor cutting down the supply to meet 
the demand by restricting the number 
who go to college. Instead he places 
significant stress on the importance of 
making college students understand 
that college education will not and 
should not be expected to pay in dol- 
lars and cents and that its great values 
are to be found in other places than 
the bank account or the safe deposit 
box. 

There are several new reference 
works which will be useful to educa- 
tional administrators. S. Norman 
Feingold, executive director of the 
Jewish Vocational Service of Greater 
Boston has published a directory of 
Fellowships, Scholarships and Loans™ 
which will be of great service in help- 


ing young people who need financial 
aid to continue their education. Mr. 
Feingold gives information about 300 
agencies, listing in each case quali- 
fications for scholarship awards, funds 
available, special fields of interest and 
the name of the person to whom ap- 
plication should be made. Robert 
West’s National Student Unions™ 
gives data about student unions all 
over the world, based on a question- 
naire sent to sixty-seven national and 
international student organizations. 
There is available a manual™ on ap- 
plications and admissions to profes- 
sional schools with a tabulation of es- 
sential information about admission 
to schools of medicine, pharmacy, 
osteopathy, and law. The latest edi- 
tion of The College Blue Book™ con- 
tains an educational atlas, listings of 
educational institutions under various 
groupings and an educational index. 
For each institution it gives such facts 
as size, name of president, date of 
founding, number of degrees, etc. 
That American women are organized 
to deal with everything from atomic 
energy to mutual admiration is dem- 
onstrated in the Guide to Women’s 
Organizations ;** groups listed include 
the Women’s International Bowling 
Congress, the Daughters of the 
Barons of Runymede, and almost 
anything else one can imagine. 

A member of this association, Nora 
Chaffin, Dean of Women and Assis- 
tant Professor of History at Vander- 
bilt University, has written a sub- 
stantial research study on Trinity Col- 
lege, 1839-1892: The Beginnings of 
Duke University. It is rich in de- 
tail and will be of interest to anyone 
concerned with the history of the de- 
velopment of American universities. 
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York: McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc. 
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teenth Educational Conference, New York 
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tion. Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 1950, Reports of Committees 
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ington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing 
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reau, No. 230-1. vi, 82 pp. 

11Handbook of Facts on Women Worker:. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1948. Bulletin of the Women’ 
Bureau. No. 225, x, 79 pp. 25c. 

18V cational Manuals. New York: Voca- 
tional Manuals, Inc., 1946-1950. 75-100 
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nity Colleges. A Bulletin for Prospective 
Teachers and for Institutions Preparing 
Teachers. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1949, xi, 51 pp. $1.00. 
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Term 1949. A Manual of information for 
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sional students. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State 
University, 1949. 55 pp. 

Hurt, Huber William and Abbott, 
Miriam E., The College Blue Book. A 
Research Analysis. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. 
Y.: Christian E. Burckel, 1949. Sixth edi- 
tion. 464 pp. 

25Anderson, Ellen, Guide to Women’s Or- 
ganizations. A Handbook about National and 
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Public Affairs Press, 1949-1950. vi, 167 pp. 
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Secondary School Exchange 
DOROTHEA VON BERG 


CoMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Every dean realizes the importance 
of good community relations and her 
responsibility for knowing and util- 
izing the available community agen- 
ces and services. 

Recognizing the need of having up-to-the- 
minute information, the eight high school 
deans of Seattle, Washington, who meet to- 
gether twice a month reserve one half of their 


‘meetings for contacts with representatives of 


community services for teen-agers. These in- 
dude juvenile court, women’s division of the 
police, Scouts, Campfire, YWCA, com- 
munity welfare, Junior Orthopedic Guild, 
Spastic Aid Society, Anti Tuberculosis League, 
Entry Workers Employment Agency, Mental 
Hygiene Group, Social Hygiene Group, Office 
of Student Affairs of the University of Wash- 
ington, special school services, and others. 
According to Miss Beth Mills, chairman of 
the deans’ group last year, the chief value of 
these meetings is being aware of mutual prob- 
lems and working together to find solutions. 

Elizabeth Crockett, dean of girls in the high 
school at Olympia, Washington, has found that 
various women’s organizations in her com- 
munity are eager to help with worthwhile 
educational and social service projects. 

The American Legion Auxiliary financed 
the expenses of one girl each summer to Girls’ 
State, a citizenship-leadership training camp. 
Feeling that more girls could profit by the 
experience, Miss Crockett enlisted the finan- 
cial help of other women’s organizations. A 
telephone call to an officer of each club, fol- 
lowed by a mimeographed letter outlining the 
project brought twenty-seven different group 
contributions enabling four girls to attend the 
week’s training course. 

A number of the same women’s clubs estab- 
lished a Girls’ “Self Help Fund” varying from 
$50 to $75 a year for the purpose of assisting 


| girls to help themselves. Outright cash grants 


are made by the dean to girls who need them. 
These are repaid by the girls in work in the 
library or office at an hourly rate. 
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Aware of the need for more school hobby 
and interest clubs and the desire of students 
for evening meetings in homes difficult for 
teachers to sponsor, Miss Hazel Ohmert, vice 
principal of Washington High School, Port- 
land, Oregon, took the initiative in getting 
community help on this problem. With the 
approval of the assistant superintendent in 
charge of secondary education and the princi- 
pal, a class for training club leaders was spon- 
sored by the Portland AAUW under the 
leadership of Mrs. Clifford Zollinger. 

A committee composed of the assistant su- 
perintendent, two high school principals, two 
deans, the AAUW chairman, the execu- 
tive secretary of the club work division of the 
committee of Social Agencies, a visiting teach- 
er, several faculty club sponsors and student 
leaders worked on the plans for a nine-week 
course which met two hours weekly in the 
spring. Members of the first class, largely 
volunteers from the AAUW and PTAs of 
Washington and Lincoln High Schools were 
carefully selected for their background in 
club work. Teachers attended with inservice 
credit. A different expert spoke at each mect- 
ing with Mrs. Zollinger acting as coordinator 
for a discussion afterward. 

Fifteen of the parents who were members 
of the class assumed co-sponsorship of school 
clubs the next fall. Others from the class 
worked with teen-age groups in their churches. 
School clubs which looked askance upon trained 
leaders were soon clamoring for them. 

Enthusiasm for the Washington High 
School program created interest in other 
schools, At the request of parents, similar 
courses were repeated at Grant High School 
and the three grade schools which send stu- 
dents to Grant. 

As a result of this project, the club pro- 
gram in six schools has been enriched and 
parents of these schools have gained a better 
understanding of adolescent needs and social 
life. 

The growth of the San Bernardino scholar- 
ship project from nineteen recipients totaling 
less than $1,000 to sixty-one recipients totaling 
$5,000, all of which came from local organi- 
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zations, is proof of fine community coopera- 
tion. 

This year, thirty service clubs of the city 
were invited by Miss Alverta Hertzler, vice 
principal, to send representatives to a meeting 
to review’ scholarship plans. At this meeting 
eight representatives volunteered to serve with 
the high school scholarship committee on an 
advisory basis to improve the procedure and 
to secure new scholarships from organizations 
and individuals. 

One of the finest of the twelve new awards 
was established by the Rotary Club for the 
five “most employable” boys in the class. The 
Panhellenic Association gave scholarships total- 
ing $1,500 earned at a benefit bridge and 
fashion show. 

After interviewing a group of students 
recommended by the awards faculty commit- 
tee of the high school, the committees from 
the organizations chose their candidates. These 
club members having direct contact with the 
students who were applying saw the need for 
more scholarships when they had to decide 
between good candidates. 

At an impressive farewell awards assembly 
representatives from the various organizations 
presented scholarships. The newspapers gave 
excellent publicity to both donors and re- 
cipients. 

Miss Hertzler feels that award winners are 
encouraged by the interest shown in their 
achievements, that recognition given to these 
seniors is an incentive to younger students, and 
that representatives of the civic organizations 
have an opportunity to learn the needs of the 
school and to become better acquainted with 
its program through their work with the 
scholarship committee. 

In order to make it possible for parents to 
attend the annual career conference, Jefferson 
High School, Portland, Oregon, holds a career 
night instead of a career day. 

From the community relations standpoint 
several factors are noteworthy. 

1. The project is an outgrowth of organ- 
ized planning by Jack King, head of 
counseling and Dorothy Flegel, vice 
principal, with representatives from 
faculty, students, PTA, Dads’ Club, 
Business and Professional Women, the 
Apprentice School faculty, the Oregon 
Employment Agency and representatives 
of the unions. 
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2. Both students and parents planning to 
attend indicate interests and choices of 
occupations on which the program of 
fifty discussion groups each hour 5 
based. 

3. The Business and Professional Women 
furnish a list and contact the women 
speakers, 

4. The journalism department of Jefferson 
publishes a special issue of the school 
paper giving details of the Career Nigh 
program and the full-time and part 
time employment needs of graduating 
seniors. One thousand copies are mailed 
to business and industrial firms so tha 
professional people will contact the 
school when positions are available. 

The success of the project can be measured 

in part by the fact that almost one thousand 
two hundred students, parents and faculty 
were interested in participating. 


SERVICE Projects 
Helping students develop a sens 
of social responsibilty is one of the 
aims of all deans. 


In Longview, Washington, a comparatively 
young town, a committee from the P. T. A, 
service clubs, and Girls’ League made plans to 
make it possible for more women to vote at 
an important election where measures neces 
sary to the welfare of the community were 
on the ballot. On the day of the election 
the PTA contacted the homes of registered 
voters by phone; the service club member 
had cars available for transportation; and the 
Girls’ League maintained five free baby sitting 
service centers. Miss Dorothy Wootton, girls’ 
adviser of the R. A. Long High School, with 
her student committee worked out the follow- 
ing procedure: Illustrated hand bills were 
distributed asking for volunteers to enroll in 
the Girls’ League office for the baby sitting 
centers. Chairmen were appointed by the 
League service committee to take charge of 
each designated center and to contact girls 
who signed for the service. The day before 
the election a slip was given to each of the 
115 volunteers reminding her of her station 
and two-hour shift. 

The project was beneficial to both the com- 
munity and the school, for the measures were 
carried by a tremendous majority, and girls 
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SEconDARY SCHOOL ExCHANGE 


| participating were delighted with the associa- 
Dtion with adult leaders of the city and with 
I their contribution to a community enterprise. 
Mrs. Audra Lindley, adviser of underclass 
girls in Kokomo High School, Kokomo, In- 
I diana, feels that there is no better public re- 
Nations officer than a happy, well adjusted 
‘student. In order that freshmen girls get a 
“ eense of “belonging” early in the year, they 
\ sponsor a Thanksgiving tea honoring their 
) mothers. An effort is made to use all fresh- 
men girls who volunteer instead of a few 
} aggressive leaders and to feature the talent 
lof large groups on the program. Mothers 
‘enjoy getting first hand information about the 
school before they form opinions on hearsay. 

Another opportunity for community-school 

| cooperation is the talent bureau which Mrs. 
| Ada Brown, dean of girls in Tulare Union 
}High School, Tulare, California, operates 
saccessfully. Talent forms are filled out by 
students in September (music, dance, public 
speaking, hobbies), and lists are compiled and 
sent to service organizations, churches, and 
civic clubs informing them of available talent 
and the value to students of the experience of 
appearing before clubs. 

All requests for talent come directly to Mrs. 
Brown who fills out two cards with the or- 
ganization, chairman, phone, program request, 
date requested, place of meeting, and hour. 
One card is kept in her file, the other given 
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to the student or teacher responsible. Last 
year over a hundred calls were filled for pro- 
grams. 

The social service program under the su- 
pervision of the dean of girls in the Seattle, 
Washington high schools allows for maximum 
participation but safeguards the exploitation 
of students and avoids duplication of effort. 
An all city committee is composed of two 
representatives for each of the high schools 
with a school chairman and a dean sponsor 
rotating each year. The committee surveys 
community needs, acts as a clearing house for 
all the city organizations asking high school 
students’ help, proposes new projects and allots 
all projects and institutions to each high school. 

Types of institutions served are children’s 
homes, day nurseries, Marine, Army and 
Navy hospitals, tuberculosis sanitoriums, cere- 
bral palsy schools, detention and custodial 
homes. 

At the beginning of the school year repre- 
sentatives from each high school contact the 
social workers of the institutions assigned in 
order to evaluate former projects in terms of 
usefulness to the institution and to pool new 
suggestions. 

In addition to projects of construction, 
students give volunteer service as nurses’ aids, 
provide story telling hours at nurseries, plan 
programs for hospitals, and give parties to 
children’s groups. 





ship High School, Maywood, III. 





1951 CONVENTION 


The next annual meeting of NADW will be held in the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill., March 26-29, 1951. Blanks for room reservations and ad- 
vance registration will be mailed to all members early in the winter. 

Mrs. Dorothy V. N. Brooks, Dean of Women, Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio, is Program Chairman for the convention. Serving as 
Local Arrangements Chairman is Ruth Beck, Counselor, Proviso Town- 


As customary, the meeting will be held in cooperation with the Council 
of Guidance and Personnel Associations. 





We Deans 


BARBARA CATTON 


Helen Dalton Bragdon has begun her work 
as General Director of the AAUW, coming 
from Lake Erie College, where she has served 
as president since 1941. Another NADW 
member to come to the national staff of 
AAUW is Eleanor Dolan, formerly dean at 
Flora Stone Mather College, who will serve as 
Associate in Higher Education. 

Mrs. Anne Gary Pannell, who was dean at 
Goucher College during 1949-50, is now 
president of Sweet Briar College. She is suc- 
ceeded at Goucher by Elizabeth Geen, for- 
merly dean of women at Alfred University. 

Dorothy Stratton has been named director- 
designate of the Girl Scouts of the USA, and 
will take over her new duties as national 
executive director in January, 1951. For- 


merly dean of women at Purdue University, 
Miss Stratton was wartime director of the 
Women’s Reserve of the United States Coast 
Guard and has recently held the position of 
director of personnel of the International 


Monetary Fund. 

Thelma Mills, formerly director of stu- 
dent affairs for women at the University of 
Missouri, is now executive director of the 
New York City YWCA. 

Amy Gilbert is the new dean of academic 
administration at Champlain College, Platts- 
burg, N. Y. Head of the history and politi- 
cal science department for the Associated 
Colleges of Upper New York since 1946, Miss 
Gilbert was formerly dean of women and pro- 
fessor of history at Rhode Island State Col- 
lege. 

Mrs. Sarah Lutes Healy has been appointed 
acting associate dean of women at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Mrs. Healy has been 
resident director at the University. 

Ellamae Jackson, formerly assistant dean of 
women at Pennsylvania State College, is now 
dean of women at the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers College in Mansfield. 

Katherine Sherrill has been appointed dean 
of students at Hood College. 

Elizabeth Stanton sailed from New York 
on August 31 to take over her new position 
as dean and vice-president of the American 
College for Girls in Istanbul, Turkey. Miss 


Stanton has been dean of women at Beloit 
College since 1946. 

Mrs. Ruth O. McCarn is now assistant 
dean of students at the University of Chicago, 
Recently Mrs. McCarn was the recipient of 
ene of the first Americanism awards presented 
by the Chicago B’nai B’rith Women’s Coun. 
cil. The award is in recognition of outstand- 
ing citizenship in the Chicago area. 

Elizabeth Peet retired in June, 1950, after 
fifty years of service as dean of women it 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Margaret A. Augur retired in June, 1950, 
from her position as headmistress of the 
Kingswood School Cranbrook, Bloomfield 
Hills, Michigan. 

The Lena Lake Forrest Fellowship fo 
1950-51, given by the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
Inc., has been awarded to Evelyn G. Rime, 
girls’ adviser in the Missoula County High 
School, Montana. Miss Rimel will do re 
search in vocational counseling for girls in 
high schools located in other than metropolitan 
areas, and will carry on her work at Syracusx 
University. 

Althea K. Hottel, dean of women at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and president of 
the AAUW, was honored by Delta Delt 
Delta at a testimonial luncheon in Philadelphi: 
March 18, 1950, by having the 1950 scholar- 
ship awards named in her honor. 

Edith Gramlich, dean of girls at the Pekin 
Community High School, Pekin, Illinois, has 
completed four years of service as a member 
of the Advisory Committee for the Nationa 
Association of Student Councils. Newly ap- 
pointed to the Advisory Committee is Kath- 
erine Bronson, assistant principal at the 
Gamaliel Bradford High School in Wellesley, 
Massachusetts. Miss Bronson will act as chair- 
man of the 1951 conference of the Associa 
tion, to be held in June at the Gamaliel 
Bradford High School. 

During the summer of 1950, Mary V. 
Holman, director of guidance in the public 
schools of Orange, N. J., was in charge of 
the Workshop in International Understand- 
ing, sponsored by Colorado A. and M. Col- 
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lege. The Workshop, open to college students 
of junior, senior, or graduate standing, visited 
England, France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Austria, and Italy. 

Mrs. Edith Stallings, dean of women at 
the University of Georgia, conducted a party 
of 30 on a tour of Europe during the sum- 
mer of 1950. 

Helen M. Hosp was married on June 15, 
1950, to Mr. Herbert L. Seamans. Formerly 
dean of women at the University of Nebraska 
and subsequently associate in higher educa- 
tion on the national staff of the AAUW, Miss 
Hosp was adviser for women’s education to 
General MacArthur’s staff in Tokyo from 
1948 to 1950. 

Mary Carpenter, dean, Bouve-Boston 
School of Physical Education, was married on 
June 23, 1950, to Mr. Roscoe E. E. Dake. 


In Memoriam 


Florence Purington, dean at Mout Holyoke 
College from 1907 to 1929, died on May 
22, 1950. Miss Purington was made an 
honorary member of NADW in 1929. 

Mrs. Muriel Ewing Smith, head resident of 
Orr Hall at Occidental College, died on May 
30, 1950. Mrs. Smith had previously served 
a dean of women at Olivet College. 

Lula Mae Stipe, dean of women at Louis- 
burg College in North Carolina, died on 
April 4, 1950, having served the College for 
eighteen years. 


News or STATE AssociATIONS 


The annual meeting of the Arkansas As- 
sociation of Women Deans and Counselors 
was held in Little Rock on February 4 and 5, 
1950. The program provided for group ses- 
sions for high school counselors and college 
deans, and included a formal banquet at 
which the speaker was A. B. Bond, State Com- 
missioner of Education. An ambitious innova- 
f tion was a breakfast meeting, where the 

speaker was Governor Sidney McMath. Jane 
Greer, dean of women at the State A. and M. 
College, is president of the Association. 

The annual meeting of the Florida Asso- 
ciation of Deans and Counselors was held 
cn April 15, 1950, at the Towers Hotel, 
Miami. Principal speaker was Howard A. 
Lane, professor of education, New York Uni- 
versity, whose subject was “What Can We 


Learn About the Normal Child from Our 
Work with Delinquent Children?” Dr. Lane 
was for two years associated with the police 
department of Detroit as psychologist. Re- 
ports on the 1950 convention of the Council 
of Guidance and Personnel Associations were 
given by Dean Mary B. Merritt of the Uni- 
versity of Miami; Nina E. McAdam, director 
of guidance, Dade County Public Schools; 
and Eugenia Howard, dean of girls, Miami 
Senior High School. The Association voted 
to continue making a study of the position of 
dean of girls in the state of Florida and to 
sponsor a fal] workshop and regional meetings 
in the state this year. Officers elected for 
1950-51 are: May A. Brunson, counselor for 
women, University of Miami, president; 
Margaret Tarrer, dean of girls, Miami Beach 
Senior High School, secretary; and Mrs. Lyda 
Sue Hall, Kirby Smith Junior High School, 
Jacksonville, treasurer. 

The Kentucky Association of Deans of 
Women held a luncheon meeting on April 14, 
1950, during the meeting of the Kentucky 
Education Association. The speaker was Clif- 
ford Froelich, guidance personnel training 
specialist of the U. S. Office of Education, 


whose topic was “What’s New in Guidance.” 

Lois P. Kyle, director of dormitories, Edge- 
wood Junior College, Barrington, Rhode Is- 
land, was the chairman of a regional confer- 
ence of New England deans, held at Edge- 
wood Junior College on April 29, 1950. The 


program included addresses by President 
Clark F. Murdouch of Edgewood Junior Col- 
lege and Samuel T. Arnold, Provost of Brown 
University; sectional meetings for deans in 
colleges and secondary schools; and reports 
from the 1950 national convention of NADW. 

The Minnesota Deans celebrated the 25th 
anniversary of their association at the an- 
nual spring conference, held in Northfield on 
April 15, 1950. A list of topics had been 
sent to all members in advance of the meet- 
ing, to prepare for the discussion groups 
which were set up for high school deans, 
college deans, and housemothers. The busi- 
ness session included a report of the national 
convention at Atlantic City, with a discussion 
of the proposed unification of all personnel 
organizations. The luncheon session was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Robert Faucett of the Roches- 
ter Child Health Institute, speaking on prob- 
lems of mental hygiene. Lucille Berglund, 
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dean of girls, Faribault High School, is presi- 
dent of the Association. 

“Improving the Quality of Our Group 
Work” was the theme of the conference held 
by the South Carolina Association at Rock 
Hill on April 29, 1950. Following an address 
by Louise Munnerlyn, dean of women, Co- 
lumbia College, there was a demonstration of 
a group activity, arranged by Frances Card- 
well of Columbia College with students from 
the University of South Carolina and Colum- 
bia College as participants. The program pro- 
vided for an evaluation of the activity after 
the demonstration. The luncheon business 
session included an informal discussion on 
“How Can We Enlarge and Improve this 
Association?”? New officers are: Mel Lee 
Daniel, dean of girls, Senior High School, 
Greenville, president; Kathryn Copeland, 
dean of the college, Anderson Junior College, 
vice-president; and Jane L. Richards of Con- 
verse College, secretary-treasurer. 

The Wisconsin Deans chose “Confident 
Living” for the theme of their spring meet- 
ing held in Madison on April 29, 1950. The 
morning session included greetings from Presi- 


dent Edwin B. Fred of the University of 


Wisconsin, an address on UNESCO by Pro- 
fessor Helen C. White of the University, and 
a panel discussion on “Helping Students Live 


with Confidence.” Participants were Sister 
Mary Celine, dean of women, Mt. Mary Col- 
lege, speaking on the spiritual and philosophi- 
cal aspects; Margaret Griffiths, dean of girls 
at the Neenah High School, speaking on the 
vocational aspects; and Wilma L. Shultz, dean 
of women, Lawrence College, speaking on the 
educational and recreational aspects. Leola 
Knudson, girls’ counselor, Clintonville High 
School, was the chairman of a panel at the 
afternoon session in which students told what 
is being done to foster confident living. Par- 
ticipants were students from the Clintonville 
High School and the University of Wisconsin. 
The business meeting included a thorough 
discussion of the unification proposal; plans 
were made for a survey of opinion of the Wis- 
consin deans on this subject, with a report to 
be made at the fall meeting of the Association. 
Wynett Barnett, dean of women, Whitewater 


State Teachers College, is president of the 
Association. 

The Fourth Work Conference for Coun. 
selors of Youth in School and Community wa 
held at the University of Texas, June 12-17, 
1950, under the auspices of the University of 
Texas and the Texas Association of Deans of 
Women. Chairman of the planning commit 
tee was Mary Alice Noonan, dean of girls, 
Burbank High School, San Antonio. The out- 
standing feature of the conference was the 
provision for study groups, meeting each day 
for discussion and reports and set up around 
the following topics: Present Use of Tests and 
Records; In-Service Training for Counselors; 
Meeting the Needs of the Migrant Child; 
Counseling in Residence Halls; Student Par- 
ticipation in the Personnel Program; and Un- 
derstanding and Guiding Student Behavior. 
The last group was designed especially for 
sorority chaperones and resident hostesses. 
During the conference, lectures were given 
by Robert Sutherland, director of the Hogg 
Foundation for Mental Hygiene, on “Per- 
sonality Needs of the Counselor;” Roya 
Embree, assistant director, Testing and Guid- 
ance Bureau, University of Texas, on “Profes 
sional Requirements of the Counselor under 
the Gilmer-Aiken Bill;” and Imogene Bentley, 
dean of women, North Texas State Teachers 
College, on “Men and Women Personne 
workers: Their Distinctive Contributions.” An 
excellent program of guidance films was in- 
cluded in the agenda of the conference. Mar- 
garet Berry, dean of women, East Texas State 
Teachers College, was chairman of the Evalua- 
tion Committee which presented a careful, 
thorough report at the close of the conference. 
The Texas Association is meeting a real need 
by sponsoring these annual work conferences, 
particularly since the passage of the Gilmer- 
Aiken bill by the Texas legislature, which pro 
vides for a minimum program of professional 
requirements for the counselor. 

Nancy Ring, dean of women at St. Louis 
University, was chairman of the NADW 
luncheon meeting held during the NEA con- 
vention in St. Louis on July 3, 1950. The 
speaker was Margaret Hickey, public affairs 
editor of the Ladies Home Journal. 





